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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—\_ > 


TE have advanced a step towards Peace. The German 
\ }overnment has issued invitations for a Congress to sit 
on the 13th inst., and they have been accepted. The President 
will be Prinee Bismarck, and Russia, England, Austria, and 
Turkey will be represented by their Premiers, as well as by their 
Foreign Secretaries. M. Dufaure will not go, nor 8. Cairoli; but 
M. Waddington and Count Corti, who represent France and 
Italy, will, doubtless, have ample powers. A representative of 
Greece will be admitted, though perhaps with only a deliberative 
voice ; but Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro will be left out in 
the cold. It is reported on every side that the session will only 
last a fortnight, and that all details will be left to Commissions 
of experts. This looks as if everything were prearranged, but 
if so, the secret has been wonderfully well kept. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in particular, goes to Berlin to-night with the Cabinet in his pocket, 
in order to carry out some policy of which as yet the country 
has not the faintest idea. 














On Monday night Lord Salisbury informed the House of 
Lords that the German Government had issued an invitation to 
a Congress, and that her Majesty's Government had accepted 
that invitation. The object of the Congress is to enable the 
Powers Signatory of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 “to discuss 
the stipulations of the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano con- 
cluded between Russia and Turkey.” The form of acceptance 
assures the free discussion ‘‘of the whole of the contents 
of the Treaty of San Stefano,” and declares that the accept- 
ing Government is “ready to participate therein.” It was 
announced at the same time that her Majesty's Plenopotentiaries 
at the Congress are to be the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary,—Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury. Hereupon 
Lord Granville asked if there were any precedent for such a 
nomination, and pointed out the disadvantages of that arrange- 
ment, quoting Lord Derby’s condemnation of the proposal to send 
even the Foreign Minister to the Congress, in which condemna- 
tion Lord Granville had heartily agreed. He thought that if 
everything of importance was settled beforehand, there would be 
no excuse for such a nomination ; if not, it would reduce the re- 
maining members of the Cabinet to the position of cyphers. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in reply, admitted that there was no precedent 
for such an arrangement,—in which, apparently, he rather gloried. 
But he said that the nomination was the result of the deliberations 
of the Cabinet, and that so far from reducing the colleagues remain- 
ing at home to the position of cyphers, ‘‘ our abseffte would in- 
crease their importance,”—a statement received with loud laughter 
and cheers, And so undoubtedly it will inerease their importance, 
—at home. On the Eastern Question, the eleven Ministers who 
tarry at home will be very much in the position of the eleven 
jurymen after the withdrawal of a twelftb. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote made the 
same announcement, and said even more emphatically that every 
conceivable eventuality had been so discussed that the proposed 
dissection of the Cabinet would have no mischievous effects. 


We suppose that, like the frog which jumps and swims and 
scratches itself after its head is cut off, at least the “reflex 
actions ” of the Cabinet will be as perfectly performed as ever 
when Lord Beaconsfield is gone. On Tuesday the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted that, so far as he knew, 
no other nation at all would be represented by both its 
Prime Minister and its Foreign Secretary, and that England 
had never adopted this course in any former Congress ; 
and he also stated that he had no reason to give for the adoption 
of this course which he had not given on the day before,—i.c., 
absolutely none, except that, on the whole, the Cabinet wished 
it, which was the only reason then given. On Thursday, again, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked by Mr. Forster as 
to the policy they were going into Congress to pursue. But 
once more he wrapped himself in mystery,—spoke of the im- 
possibility of producing recent negotiations, referred generally to 
Lord Salisbury’s Circular, and declined to give any further 
information. The policy of the Government is a policy of 
mystification. 





Germany is in the way of ill-fortune. At two o'clock on Sunday 
afternoon, the Emperor was driving down the Linden in an open 
carriage, when he was twice fired at, from rifles loaded with swan- 
shot, thirty of which penetrated his face, leg, and wrist. The 
shots had been fired from a restaurant bya man named Nobiling, 
a gentleman of a good military family, cultivated, and well-off, who 
belongs to one of the darker Socialist sects. He was immediately 
arrested, but not till he had fired two bullets at his own head, which 
have not killed him, but have partially deprived him of conscious- 
ness. He has, it is said, admitted that he was a member of an 
association for extirpating the Hohenzollerns, and in Berlin it is 
believed that he had accomplices in many large towns, and even 
beyond the frontier. Most of these stories seem, however, to be 
either imaginary or exaggerated, the only certainties being that 
the Government is much alarmed, that Berlin is garrisoned like 
a city in siege, and that the Liberals announce their readiness to 
pass severe measures of repression. The nature of these measures 
is not stated, but they will probably confer still greater powers 
on the police, especially for the suppression of newspapers. 


The Emperor will, it is believed, recover. The shock has been 
very great, and any degree of hemorrhage is dangerous to so old 
a man; but all the bullets have been extracted except two in the 
wrist, which are too near the artery to be touched. No fever has 
supervened, and the Emperor has had rest, the vast crowds which 
assembled in front of the palace having, with touching loyalty, 
maintained a dead silence, lest he should be disturbed. As the Em- 
peror cannot write, from the swollen state of his arm, the Crown 
Prince has been authorised to exercise his powers, but he has not been 
appointed Regent in form, nor is there any idea of an abdication. 
The Crown Prince, in his decree announcing that he has accepted 
the powers conferred, pledges himself to a ‘‘ conscientious ob- 
servance of the Constitution and the laws, according to the 
principles of his Majesty, my Imperial father and lord, which 
are known to me.” It is not believed that this event will cause 
as yet any change in foreign policy, though the Home Govern- 
ment of Germany may become more stern, and the Congress, 
by express desire of the Emperor, will go forward. ‘There 
is a rumour that it will be asked for an international law against 
Socialists, but as no such law would be passed here, that is 
improbable. 


Nothing approaching to a reasonable explanation of the attempt 
to murder the German Emperor has yet been published. Prince 
Bismarck, it is said, attributes the crime to hatred of monarchs, and 
it is certain that numbers of persons have been arrested for wishing 
the blow had succeeded, but the step between hatred and murder 
is a long one. A more reasonable explanation is offered in a 
letter published in Paris, in which the writer affirms that the 
German Socialists have become especially impatient of their mili- 
tary system. They believe there will be no prosperity till the 
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barracks are turned into factories, and the soldiers restored to 
industrial occupations. ‘They hold that the Emperor is the object 
and pivot of militarism, and therefore desire that he should be 
killed. This is intelligible, but not satisfactory. Militarism in 
Germany will not cease because an extremely aged man 
leaves his throne a year or two sooner than was ex- 
pected, nor is revolt the way to disband troops. It is 
more probable that a vague hope of injuring Royalty and 
accelerating the Republic by frightening the Royal caste in- 
fluenced the conspirators, but murderers of this kind are all more 
or less madmen, and Nobiling comes of a family with a deep taint 


of eccentricity. 


The details of the calamity sustained by the German Fleet are 
now known. The three German ironclads—the ‘Grosser Kur- 
fiirst,’ the ‘ Kénig Wilhelm,’ and the ‘ Preussen ’—were passing 
Sandgate on Friday, steaming at a distance from each other of 109 
yards, and at eight miles an hour. The ‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ and 
‘ Konig Wilhelm ’ were parallel to each other, when a Norwegian 
vessel crossed their path. The ‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ got out of the 
way, but the ‘ Kénig Wilhelm,’ through some error, it is said of a 
steersman, instead of getting out too, was thrown right across 
her consort. Her ram, therefore, struck the ‘ Grosser Kurfiirst’ 
amidships, between the main and mizen masts, and tore through 
everything, leaving a vast gap. The water rushed in in masses, 
and the ship sank in less than five minutes, the cries of the sailors 
being heard by the fishermen all around. No less than 284 of 
the officers and crew were drowned, the remainder being picked 
up by the fishermen. The ram of the ‘ Konig Wilhelm’ was 
twisted nearly off, and a great hole made in her bows, through 
which the water entered so fast, that it was at first expected that 
the second ship would also go down. Fortunately, she was built 
in compartments, and was towed, with the help of her pumps, 
safely to Spithead. She will, however, be useless for six months. 





The Sultan has changed his Ministers again. - Less than a week 
ago he made Mahommed Ruchdi Grand Vizier, and Mahmoud 
Damad Minister at War. Now he has made Safvet Pasha Grand 
Vizier, and Reouf Pasha Minister at War, dismissing Mahmoud 
Damad from everything but power. We entirely agree with the 
Times, that ‘* the future of Turkey must be based on some 
foundation firmer than the will of the Sultan,” and would only 
remark that for weeks past it has been ready to sacrifice all 
Europe, and especially England, in order that Sultans should 
have their wills. What else does war with Russia mean ? 


The Americans are washing their dirty linen in public, with 
very little result, except to diminish still further confidence in 
public men. On the one side, it appears to be proved that 
Secretary Sherman did write a letter promising a post to a 
man who offered, if he obtained the post, to falsify the Louisiana 
returns; and on the other, Mr. B. Levisee, a member of the 
Electoral College, sent up from Louisiana, has sworn that the 
Democrats offered him £20,000 to vote for Tilden, whom his 
vote would have seated. He refused, demanding £40,000, which, 
however, was not obtainable. He says he never intended to take 
the money, and informed Mr. Pickin of the offer twenty-four 
hours before the votes of the College were counted. He names 
the agents who promised the money, one of them a clerk, named 
Asher, formerly in the Shreveport Bank. None of the accusations 
as yet come home to Mr. Hayes, and none are equal to legal 
proof that a vote in the Electoral College was fraudulently 
obtained. The Democrats, however, are confident of success, and 
say that the evidence once complete, they will apply to the 
Supreme Court to seat Mr. Tilden. That is improbable, but 
American Ministers are being summoned from foreign Courts to 
give evidence, which looks like earnestness, 


The County Government Bill is virtually withdrawn, as every- 
body believed it would be. The Government never intended 
to pass it, and only brought it in to please the farmers, and they 
have now found a better way of pleasing them, by placing a 
protective duty on meat, under colour of a Bill for regulating 
the import of animals. The Chancellor of the Exchequer there- 
fore pleasantly remarked, on Monday, that as the Government 
saw no chance of passing the County Bill, they should not 
proceed with it until the Valuation Bill and the Highways 
Bill had passed. It would, however, be matter of interest to 
pass the Cattle Diseases Bill. As, however, the opposition 
to this latter measure will be led by all the Liberal leaders and 
supported by all the great towns, it is possible that neither Bill 
will pass. In that event, the Government will be able to plead 





—————____ 
to the farmers that they withdrew the County Bill to give the 
Meat Bill preference, and would have carried the latter, but for 
the Liberals, while they will tell the citizens that as no Meat 
Bill has passed, meat is no dearer for them. Good tactics for 
a dissolution, but perhaps a little too crafty for success, 


The House of Commons on Tuesday voted itself a holiday for 
the Derby Day. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who hag a 
trick of coquetting with evil suggestions, would not propose the 
adjournment, but would support it; and so Mr. Chaplin, ag 
worshipper of the Horse, proposed it, in a speech arguing 
that many of the horses belonged to “ distinguished people,” 
and therefore the House ought to go down and gee 
them. Mr. Power, who seconded him, made some fun about 
the “‘ midnight perambulations of Members through the lobbies,” 
and their consequent need of refreshment from the “ grand 
national picnic,” declared that ‘‘the world looked to England 
for horse-racing,” and asserted that King Solomon had 40,000 
horses, had 12,000 horsemen, and had races every day after 
dinner,—an argument he considered conclusive. He wanted, as 
we had abolished all fighting except that of armies, to keep “some- 
thing manly.” Mr. Power believes apparently, with the Hindoos, 
that to give men the strength of gods, the Aswamedha is essential,— 
a remark which the Member for Waterford is not expected to under- 
stand. The age, he said, was becoming too lady-like, and men were 
dwindling into ‘a gingerbread sort of creatures.” ‘This kind of 
fooling seemed, of course, to the present House the perfection of 
humorous wisdom, and as in our days nobody except Sir W. 
Lawson can chaff on the right side, and as Sir W. Lawson, who 
rides horses, instead of looking at them from a stand, was ill with 
the gout, the adjournment was voted by 225 to 95. 


The debate on the state of University education in Ireland 
was begun yesterday week by the O’Conor Don, in a speech of 
remarkable moderation, in which he did not find it very difficult 
to show that Irish Catholics are at a real disadvantage, as com- 
pared with Irish Protestants, on account of the non-existence 
of Catholic institutions which have the power to confer degrees, 
and the unpopularity amongst Catholics of the secular institu- 
tions which have that power. Mr. Lowe followed the O’Conor 
Don, in a speech which tried to divert the discussion from this 
point, and to turn it to discussing the best means of supplying 
those secondary schools which would furnish the Universities 
with their best candidates. He thought that Government 
could do nothing directly,—at all events, in the present state of 
Parliamentary opinion, but that it might do much indirectly, by 
offering scholarships and bursarships to young men, wherever 
educated, who could prove their ability by passing the best tests, 
and who might be empowered to use these scholarships when 
gained, in presenting themselves for any University degree they 
might prefer. In the middle of Mr. Blennerhassett’s speech the 
adjournment of the House was moved, on account of the unusual 
event of the sudden death of a respected Member of the House 
in the Library,—Mr. Wykeham Martin, M.P. for Rochester, who 
had been a Member of the House for twenty-two years. The 
event was, we believe, unprecedented since the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, and the House adjourned before six o'clock. 


When the debate was taken up again on Monday, Mr. 
Blennerhassett argued strongly and ably for the endowment 
of a University in which the Roman Catholics would have real 
confidence, as the only mode of giving them real equality with 
Protestants, which would not strike a deadly blow at the cause 
of the higher education itself. Mr. Plunket repeated his usual 
argument in extenuation of the injustice done to the Roman 
Catholics ; and Mr. Lowther, the Secretary for Ireland, discouraged 
the idea that the Government had any intention of moving 
in the matter, and described the demands of the Catholic party as 
extravagant, his general drift being that as Catholics were now 
only preveffted by scruples of their own from availing themselves 
of the teaching of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, and the Queen's 
Colleges, they had nothing to complain of, except the existence of 
these scruples. The O'Conor Don’s resolution was rejected, by 
a majority of 133 (200 against 67). A larger number of the 
Liberal party certainly ought to have voted with him, as Mr. 
Lowe said he would, but apparently did not. The division was 
not a creditable one to the Liberals. 





Mr. Forster has given notice that on the second reading of 
the ‘‘ Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill” he will move, ‘‘ That 
the opinion of this House, the slaughter of all fat animals from 
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the Continent at the point of disembarkation would unduly 
restrict the supply of food for the people, and therefore ought 
not to be made compulsory by Act of Parliament.” There is 
fresh evidence,—in a letter of Lord Powerscourt to the Times, 
for instance,—and Lord Powerscourt, we believe, counts as a 
Liberal,—that the Liberals are to be accused of grudging every- 
thing which is beneficial to the farmers, even though it be 
also beneficial to the people at large. We have always 
advocated doing full justice to the farmers, even at the 
expense of some cherished Liberal traditions; but in a time 
of real scarcity and low wages, any measure which restricts the 
supply of food without absolute necessity is a cruelone. And that 
this is not a case of necessity, the Bill bears evidence in itself, in 
the fact that it does not extend the compulsory slaughter to fat 
cattle imported from Canada and the United States. The truth 
is. that the merit of this measure lies in its tendency to revert to 


the policy of Protection. 


Mr. Hanbury has given notice of a truly astounding motion in 
the House of Commons, which,—had not the notice been received 
with loud cheers, and eagerly justified in the Pall Mall Gazette,— 
we should have regarded as the eccentricity of a very sore politician. 
He will,—next Thursday, if we understand him rightly,—call the 
attention of ‘the House to the language of an article recently 
printedina publication called the Nineteenth Century,—which article 
purported to have been written by a Member of her Majesty's 
Privy Council, lately First Lord of the Treasury,” and move a 
resolution to the effect that ‘‘such language on the part of one 


Lowe, in returning thanks for the House, naturally took the 
opportunity to reflect severely upon it, and contrast its stinginess 
with his own liberality. It had nipped, he ‘said, his archi- 
tectural plans in the bud. He wanted to put the Law 
Courts on the Embankment, but the House would not. 
He had endeavoured to place the War Office there, but in 
that also he was over-ruled. But the worst of it was 
that almost everybody believed that the House of Commons 
wished to do these things, and that it was his stinginess as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer which had prevented it. His sense of 
being misunderstood, it was, we suppose, which made him so 
melancholy, and led him to say that, as our authors and poets were 
dying, and leaving no worthy successors, the architects must make 
up for the deficiency by building nobler houses, and (we suppose) 
nobler tombs. But will it make up for the deficiency? We never 
heard that the grandeur of the tombs of the prophets made up 
for the absence of the prophets. Nor do we think that it will be 
otherwise with the poets. 


According to Sir Henry Thompson, the microphone has already 
been turned to account, in the discovery at a very early stage of 
one of the most painful of diseases,—stone. By its aid, the exist- 
ence of very minute calculi can be discoveredin a stage of growth 
at which it is comparatively easy to crush them, and so prevent 
the necessity for more dangerous operations ; and the only danger 
appears to be lest a too powerful microphone should be used,— 
one which would so magnify all the minor sounds as to give to 
the touch of the surgeon’s instrument on the walls of the organ 
affected, a sound as striking as its touch upon a minute calculus. 








of her Majesty’s Privy Council was much to be condemned. 
as being highly inopportune, and calculated to create sedition in 


her Majesty's Indian Empire.” The language referred to is a} 


passage which Mr. Hanbury is hardly wise in advertising so care- 
fully, if he wishes the people of England to condemn Mr. Gladstone. 
It is a very terse and most effective summary of the reasons 
why it is unjust to employ troops raised, and disciplined, and 
accoutred at the cost of India, in European quarrels, of the merits 
of which the Indian people are no judges, and are not ask 


If so much has been effected already by the application of the 
microphone to the artificial sounds effected by a surgical 
instrument, there is surely reason to hope that before long it will 
be applied with equal success to the natural and softer sounds of 
the contractions of the heart. 

| The Italian Finance Ministers, though occasionally forced into 


extravagance, have faced their problem with a good deal of per- 
severance, and have obtained a surplus at last. S. Seismit Doda, 








to be judges. And to say that to use such arguments is “in-| the Finance Minister, announced on June 3rd that the surplus 
opportune,” at the only opportunity which the Government has) for 1377 had been £530,000, and that for 1878 would be £400,000. 
given us for pressing them,—and ‘calculated to excite sedition” | t{e even predicted a surplus of £1,800,000 for 1879, but anticipa- 
in any sense but that in which all language which points out very | tion-sketch estimates of that sort belong rather to the region of 
real grievances in effective terms is“ calculated to excite sedition,” prophecy than of fact. The Italian financiers, however, deserve 
is unmitigated nonsense. More opportune it could not be, than | great credit for their persistence; and under the new King, who 
to be used at the very first opportunity when the protest is needed. is an economist, they will probably succeed, at all events in 
Less seditious it could not be, unless it were to evade the real | keeping an equilibrium, in reducing their paper-money, and per- 
issue altogether. Mr. Hanbury, of course, will not go to a division. | haps in readjusting the Income-tax, now a crushing burden upon 


This day week the Royal College of Physicians commemorated | landowners. ; | ae 
the tercentenary of Harvey's birth, by a banquet in the library! We observe with pleasure that the decision of the University 
of their institution in Pall Mall, when many speeches were made | of London to admit women to all their degrees has already borne 


by both physiologists and statesmen glorifying Harvey in one | fruits. The Council of University College, London, have at once 
breath, and the recent restriction of Vivisection by Act of | determined to provide for women systematic instruction in 


Parliament in the next. Harvey was no doubt a very great | regular college classes. In most subjects, the junior classes for 


and, on the whole, a very good man, who made a most im- 
portant discovery, and verified it needlessly enough and cruelly 
enough to instruct his King, who was not in any need of | 
knowledge so obtained, by vivisecting deer in his presence. | 


| women and men are to be separate. The senior classes are, as a 


rule, to be open to both; and those classes which are already 
open to both,—like the fine-art classes and that on the 
philosophy of mind,—will remain so. A great deal of 


Whichever of Harvey’s experiments might or might not have | fear is felt in some quarters lest women should be tempted 
been sanctioned under the recent Act, there is no question but to learn more than will be consistent with their physical well 
that the agreeable scientific treat which he gave his Sovereign | being. But that is, we believe, chiefly a question of age and 
at the expense of the wretched deer would have been penal (and of individual organisation. There are women,—and very clever 
most justly penal) under it; and we are happy to think that women, too,—who are broken down by a very slight amount of 
our present Sovereign, if we may judge by her letter to a recent intellectual work,—whoare specially susceptible of acute head-ache. 
congress on ‘the prevention of cruelty to animals,” would be | But there are also men,—though not so many,—with the sane 
the first to condemn the prurient physiological curiosity of her constitutional defect. And for the most part, women's health is 
predecessor. Great as Harvey's noble qualities were,—and much more improved than endangered by light but steady ine 
remembering, of course, that he lived in a time when this kind | tellectual work. If it sometimes increases neuralgic pain, it 
of humanity was far less common than it is now, we must not | constantly cures the tendency to hysteric affections. 


. * : : : : | 
be too hard on him for wanting it,—humanity of this kind at The Times published on Monday an account of the “ modera- 








least was not one of them. Yet we think we discern in the | 
speeches of the physiologists of the Royal College of Physicians 
a sort of undertone of extra-gratitude towards Harvey due to 
this comparative indifference of his to animal suffering, coupled 
as it was in his case with a brilliant discovery, under cover of 
which they find it easiest to attempt the justification of the 
practice of painful vivisection. 


Mr. Lowe is out of spirits. On Tuesday night he attended a 
banquet of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and replied 
to the toast of the House of Commons, in proposing which Mr. G. 
E. Street criticised the tendency of the Lower House to consider 


architectural works from the point of view of economy. Mr. | 


tor electric light,” an improvement by M. Rapieff, a Russian 
gentleman, upon the “ Jablochkoff light,” the first in which 
the electric current was divided. The Rapieff light is obtained 
by a current of electricity consuming pencils of carbon, kept 
together by simple clock-work. The light is steady, so brilliant 
that it is thrown through opaline globes to temper it, and very 
cheap. No details as to price or time are, however, given, and 
no indication as to an important point, the amount of trouble which 
the changing of the carbon pencils will involve. It is at this 
| point that all electric lamps break down, no light suiting the public 
| which cannot be managed by a man without scientific knowledge. 


Consols were on Friday 95§ to 96, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—_ 
THE SITUATION. 

OLITICIANS of both parties will do well to wait before 
they make up their minds as to the course which events 

will take in Congress, The only facts as yet ascertained are 
that Congress will meet on June 13th, that it will be attended 
by almost all the Premiers and Foreign Secretaries of the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris, that the whole “ Eastern 
Question ” will be laid before them, and that they will be in- 
vested, if not with full powers for its settlement, at all events 
with powers of unusual extent. Each Plenipotentiary is sup- 
ported either by his Sovereign, or by a large majority in Par- 
liament. They will meet, moreover, with a strong conviction 
that war, if it breaks out, may become European ; that a large 
and solid settlement is desirable, and that no settlement can be 
durable which leayes the Turkish Empire as it is. Russia, through 
the Treaty of San Stefano, England through the Salisbury Cir- 
cular, and Austria through Count Andrassy’s last speech to 
the Delegations, have all formally admitted that much, and it 
is reasonable to believe that the Congress, unless interrupted 
by some great event, such as a revolution in Constantinople, 
an outbreak in Berlin,—an impossibility, we should say, but 
apprehended in some quarters,—or a dangerous turn in the 
state of the German Emperor, will arrive at some considerable 
decisions. There is some ground for believing also that as the 
Premiers and Foreign Secretaries cannot be long absent from 
their States, as Prince Bismarck is to be President of the Con- 
gress, as the situation at Constantinople is most critical, and as 
most of the points involved must have been discussed in private, 





the decisions will be tolerably rapid. But beyond this all is 
dark. An idea has been suddenly spread abroad, and has found | 
acceptance in many well-informed quarters, that the result of 
the Congress will be a grand surprise; that Lord Beaconsfield 
has devised or has accepted an immense plan, under which 
the Turkish Empire in Asia as well as Europe will be seques- 
trated, or placed in tutelage, or in some way so distributed and 
occupied that its control will pass to European Christians. Those 
who accept this theory point with confidence to the hints in the 
inspired English journals about a Protectorate of Turkey; to 
the language of the Agence Russe, which speaks with pleasure 
of a meeting in which the European Areopagus will settle the 
Eastern Question “ from an elevated point of view ;” to the| 
evident belief of Mr. Gladstone, rarely ill-informed, that some 
such plan is in the wind; to the telegrams from Constanti- | 
nople, in which it is announced that the Porte believes that all | 
Turkish provinces will receive autonomy, and the Sultan be | 
reduced to a Great Mogul ; to the furiousrise in Turkish Bonds, | 
indicating that great financiers expect a compromise ; to the irri- 
tation of Austria, which did not desire a settlement at present ; 
to the demand for submission to France, which, it is stated, | 





General Chanzy is about to make upon the Bey of Tunis, a| 


Turkish feudatory ; and to the extreme desire of secrecy dis- | 


played by the British Government, which evidently wishes to | 


present to the people a fait accompli. Those who entertain | 
this view, argue again that Lord Beaconsfield is always for the | 
grandiose ; that his pleasure in showing that Mr. Gladstone | 
had grasped only half the situation, and remedied evils only in 
Europe, forgetting Asia altogether, would be very great ; that 
he has once before at least gone far beyond the Liberals, 
yet succeeded ; and that he has always posed as Minister of a 
great Asiatic empire, rather than of a European kingdom. 
They say that if he could settle the whole Turkish question, 
he would retire with a great name in history and among 
diplomatists, that he is sick of the toil of political leadership, 
and that if he had one immense and visible triumph, he would 
tempt fortune no more. They add that Lord Salisbury may 
still hold the views he held in Constantinople, and that he 
may be possessed with that Anglo-Indian feeling which con- 
siders any influence, or ascendancy, or acquisition obtained 
along the road to India pure gain. 

We need not say we write with no sort of prejudice against 
a project which, if realised, would extinguish direct Ottoman 
rule, which would hand over Asia for a time to the guidance 
of civilised Europe, and which would justify every word uttered 
by Liberal leaders, journalists, or politicians. But we cannot 
allow the pleasure of such a prospect to blind us to its immense 
improbabilities. The raison d’étre of this Government ever 
since the Conference of Constantinople has been to fight Russia, | 
and Russia under such an arrangement would not be fought, but 
would become an inevitable ally. The defiances of St. Petersburg 
uttered with such unction by the Premier, and repeated with | 


eR 
such vigour by his followers, would become meaningless, and 
be seen to have been intended only to stir up a national feeling 
which would support the Government. The Salisbury Circular. 
of which so much has been made, would become waste-paper, 
a document forgotten in the presence of resolves larger than 
any it contains. The whole of the military preparations of 
the Government would be shown to have had other ends than 
those which the Parliament that sanctioned them was suffered 
to believe. Those dear Turks who, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
affirmed, had been punished quite enough, would be quietly de- 
prived of everything, except, indeed, prosperity and peace, and re- 
duced from a dominant caste into the agents of men with tall 
hats and black coats. Such a solution would certainly not 
be acceptable to the Tory Members, and though their dis- 
cipline is perfect, and though they might dread a dissolution 

it is hard to think that they would not revolt, or would con- 
sent to “make believe very much” that this had been their 
policy all along. We leave it to Tories to mention the Sove- 
reign, but these are not the ideas hitherto attributed, it may 
be erroneously, to her Majesty. No action taken by the 
Government in any way confirms them, and they are 
directly opposed to every opinion known of Mr. Layard, who 
has only this week received, as a high mark of honour and 
confidence, the Grand Crose of the Bath. As to Lord Beacons- 
field, he no doubt admires the grandiose, but he has never 
shown any capacity for statesmanship of this large kind,—has 
never put out a hint that he was thinking of Asiatic Turkey, 
except the little corner of it traversed by Russian armies, and 
has always professed to be governed by a single desire for the 
interests of this country. Then there is no proof whatever 
that Europe, assembled in Congress, is prepared to deal with 
so immense a matter,—nothing less than the redistribution of 
the Eastern half of the old Roman Empire. It is true that 


Prince Bismarck is known to have a plan, and it is vaguely 


understood that the plan is large; but has he appeased the 
deep-seated jealousies of Russia, Austria, Italy, and England ? 
No arrangement of the kind could be made by England and 
Russia alone, and if all Europe had been consulted, the secret 
could scarcely have been kept, more especially as Italy holds 
that she has rights and interests in at least two of the Turkish 
provinces, Albania and Egypt. There is nothing in Lord 
Beaconsfield, even though he wields the power of Great 
Britain, to enable him to subjugate a Congress as he sub- 
jugates colleagues carefully selected by himself. Above all, 
there is Turkey to be reckoned with. The Government of 
that Empire is fast approaching the position which is 
always followed by utter anarchy, but it has troops and 
devoted subjects, and a ring of officials to whom, bad 
as they are, we must allow one credit,—except under 
pressure of direct force, they have never given anything 
except smooth words. Wisely or unwisely, they have always 
chosen to surrender after battle, and not before. They are, 
of course, powerless to resist Europe, which in a fortnight 
could place two armies and four fleets before their capital ; and 
they may perceive that, and submit. But they may also think 
it their duty to resist to the death, send passports to all 
Ambassadors, and tell Europe to do its worst; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that an English Tory Government, with 
the fresh traditions of this one, is prepared to make 
even a European decree executive against the Sultan. 
They refused to do it when the exertion and the risk 
were infinitely less. There are, in fact, difficulties in 
the road of a great project, difficulties moral, physi- 
cal, and historical, such as even the Congress of Vienna 
had not to settle, while there has been no coercive period of 
exhaustion. Turkey is exhausted and Russia may be, but they 
are only two of the many Powers in the field. We do not deny 
that a great design may be entertained, may be matured, or may 
be accepted, for we can no more deny that anything is possible 
to Lord Beaconsfield, than we can deny that a particular path 
in space is possible to a comet. We can only say that he has 


‘never framed a great plan yet which has been accepted either 


by the world or the country, and that the plan attributed to 
him seems too new, too bold, and too happy to be expected from 
his previous career. It is unsafe in forming an opinion, to use the 


' slang of the stable, to neglect “ public running ” so completely. 


Politicians will do well to wait for the meeting of Congress 
before they believe any rumours, and for its dispersion before 
they make up their minds. Lord Beaconsfield is a genius, but 
to frame a plan which shall settle the Eastern Question, yet 
satisfy Europe, yet content both English parties, yet not excite 
the Turks to resistance, may overtask even the capacities for 
which his adulators claim the admiration of the world. 
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THE CABINET AND THE CONGRESS. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD and Lord Salisbury are to repre- 
sent England in the Congress, or rather, they are to 
wield the power of England in the Congress; but as to repre- 
senting England, that would be difficult, for they have given 
England no opportunity of knowing what policy they are 
going to support, and it is impossible for them to say 
whether or not that policy is approved by the country. 
We are told, indeed, that they will represent the entire 
Cabinet, and that the Cabinet has discussed so carefully 
all the points which may, might, could, would, or should 
be discussed in the Congress, that vu all these points the 
views of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury will surely 
and accurately represent the majority of their colleagues. Nay, 
Lord Beaconsfield says that those of the Cabinet who stay at 
home will have rather more instead of rather less influence 
over the decisions of the Government, in consequence of staying 
at home,—that so far from becoming cyphers, they will count 
for more in the absence of the two leaders in Foreign Affairs 
than they would in their presence. That is far from unlikely, 
for the reason at which the laughter of the House of Lords, when 
Lord Beaconsfield made the remark, seemed to point. It is indeed 
quite possible that, in the absence of the leading spirit, the 
subordinate spirits may pluck up heart of grace to have more 
mind of their own than they ever cared to have while their 
tutor and chastiser was by. But then, even if they be less 
of cyphers in Lord Beaconsfield’s absence, yet with him 
at Berlin and in the Congress, and with them in London 
and out of it, they will probably exert less influence on 
the Eastern Question than they did before. A cypher placed 
at the right hand of a numeral that is not a cypher means 
a good deal more than even such a numeral itself if placed in 
an isolated position. If the Cabinet, minus its Chief and 
its Foreign Secretary, manage to make their will—asserted in 
London—prevail against the will of their Chief and Foreign 
Seeretary asserted in Berlin, they will achieve a sort of miracle. 
The thing is possible, but it is the kind of possibility which 
hardly differs in any but a scientific sense from an im- 
possibility. Lord Beaconsfield, it has always been said, carried 
“the Ten Minutes Bill”—the enfranchisement of the compound 
householders—not only without the concurrence of the Cabinet 
of that day, but without its knowledge, and greatly to its 
surprise. If that were so in the case of a home measure, 
with a Cabinet on the spot, it is a great deal more 
likely to be true in the case of a question of foreign policy,— 
on which mystification is always possible,—with a Cabinet 
hundreds of miles away. 
less than to find that at some meeting of the Congress, England 
had suddenly assented to some completely unexpected course, 
—say, Mr. Gladstone’s policy, or something very like it,— 
and that the Cabinet, with rueful countenances, were com- 
pelled to swallow the bitter pill, and to endeavour to 
take fine distinctions tending to show that the new policy 
was not Mr. Gladstone’s policy at all, but was substantially 
identical with the policy of Lord Salisbury’s despatch and of 
the chauvinist speeches of Viscount Cranbrook. Of course, 
that would be very satisfactory to us,—only that when a sudden 
dash off at a tangent is possible in one direction, it is possible 
equally in the opposite direction ; and that, as far as we can see, 
there is absolutely no security at all in the present case for the 
control of Lord Beaconsfield by any representative English 
body,—whether the Tory party in the House of Commons, 
or the country at large. It may be that the influence 
of the Crown will greatly guide Lord Beaconsfield,—more 
even than he guides the policy of the Crown,—but even 
that would be no guarantee at all that the nation shall 
exercise any influence over the determination of the policy 
to be pursued at Berlin. 
Everything that the Government have done has been of a 


nature to deprive Parliament of its influence over the course | 


of this question. First, the proposals of Russia in June and 
July last were withheld from the knowledge of the nation till 
the alarm about Constantinople had become immediate and 
intense,—when, of course, the evidence that Russia was doing 
no more than six months before had been regarded by the 
British Government as consistent with a policy of moderation, 
came too late to appease the panic. Next, when Parliament 
was summoned, and summoned before the usual period, 
and a vote of credit was demanded, no pressure could get out 
of the Government, for the purpose of enforcing what policy 
that vote of credit was asked. Indeed, a most important 
part of the intended policy of the Government was kept 


Indeed, nothing would surprise us | 


|back purposely from the House, at the very time 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer purported to be 
laying before the country an account of the expenditure 
for which he would have to provide. The summons of 
Native troops from India to Europe was a “ new departure” of 
the most momentous kind, both in foreign policy and home 
policy, but Parliament was never consulted on the matter. 
And now Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury are going to 
Berlin, to take part in a Congress of the first importance to the 
future of the Empire, while no one who is not in the Cabinet 
knows in the least whether the policy they are about to sup- 
port be the policy of Lord Salisbury’s despatch—as Sir Stafford 
Northcote tells us vaguely, while refusing all further information 
—or the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, as some of the Con- 
servative organs, and especially of the Turkish organs, seem to 
think, and to assert with a volley of bitter reproaches to 
the Government ; indeed, the better opinion, even amongst 
Conservative authorities, seems to point rather to the latter. 
Indeed, the whole course of the negotiations has, ever since the 
signature of the “ Preliminary Treaty” of San Stefano, been 
kept so absolute a secret from the public that it would not be 
easy, in the course of a day or two, to put Parliament in pos- 
session of the data on which a sound judgment could be 
formed. The Government, and the Government only, know 
anything about the matter,—and very soon not even the Cabinet 
will know much, unless the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary choose to communicate with them. The centre of the 
English foreign policy is to be removed from London to Berlin. 
And yet, as Lord Granville says, if no critical questions are at 
all likely to arise on which the Cabinet have not fully de- 
liberated and taken their resolve, there is no excuse for such a 
translation of our diplomatic centre of gravity to a German 
capital ; while, if such critical questions are likely to arise, 
then, as real negotiation by telegraph is virtually impossible, 
it will not be the Cabinet, responsible to both Houses, but two 
Peers, who have no direct relations with the popular House at 
all, who will decide those questions. Undoubtedly Lord Derby, 
who deprecated the absence even of the Foreign Secretary at 
a Congress, on the explicit ground that the Foreign Secretary’s 
duty was to discuss every question as it arose with his col- 
leagues, and to elicit, if necessary, the feelings of Parliament 
on any moot point, put forward the old constitutional view. 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, must not only disapprove that 
view, but disapprove it so strongly that he wishes to mark his 
disapprobation in the most emphatic manner. For he decides 
not merely to send away the Foreign Secretary, but to go 
himself, leaving no member of the Government at home who, 
on foreign questions, has any commanding authority at all. 
Of course the effect must necessarily be to diminish immensely 
the influence of the Cabinet over the determination of any 
critical point. And to diminish the influence of the Cabinet 
means to diminish the influence of Parliament and the people, 
which can act only through the Cabinet. 











We do not dwell specially on the absence of any precedent for 
the course taken by Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet in sending its 
Chief and its Foreign Secretary to the Congress, for we should 
not much mind about the precedents, if the result were to 
secure a better chance that the English nation would have its 
way, and that whoever went would really speak there in 
|the name of the country, and work there to secure the 
‘objects that the country has chiefly at heart. But that 
_assuredly will not be the result. Whether a popular policy 
or an unpopular policy is advocated by Lord Beaconsfield and 
| Lord Salisbury, it will be at their own sole discretion that 
‘they will advocate it. In all probability, Count Andrassy has 
divulged far more of the policy of Austria in secret sessions to 
‘the Delegations of Austria and Hungary, than our Govern- 
/ment have ever revealed to us of the policy of England. Lord 
| Salisbury’s despatch—a despatch which threatened much 
and defined nothing,—is quite the last intelligible word 
‘of our Government on the subject which has been con- 
‘fided to the English people. If Sir Stafford Northcote 
‘had been under the same vow which confessors take 
not to betray their penitents’ secrets, he could not have been 


‘more wary and more costive in his communications to the 


House of Commons than he has been. As for Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury, they have said nothing at all, except 
by way of invective against Lord Derby. They go to the 
Congress as completely without consulting the nation, as com- 
pletely free of Parliamentary engagements, as the Chancellor of 
Russia or the Foreign Minister of Turkey. The dissolved 
Turkish Parliament will not have less real influence over the 
Turkish Ministers at the Congress, than the sitting English 
' 
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Parliament will have over the English Ministers there. They 
will take part in an assembly chiefly consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of personal monarchies, and if they are con- 
trolled from home at all, it will be, in all probability, much 
more by their Monarch, than by their Legislature. Lord 
Derby,—who, whatever his faults, was thoroughly Constitu- 
tional,—being once got rid of, each successive step taken has 
been taken almost in scorn of the Houses of Parliament, 
which talk so much and effect so little. If “the monarch 
and the multitude” are satisfied, it will be well; it may be 
that the real intention has been to please both,—but to please 
both at the expense of the legitimate constitutional representa- 
tives of the people. Lord Beaconsfield has broken through all 
precedents to go and lord it at the Congress as the great personal 
equivalent of England, and undoubtedly it will be as the great 
personal equivalent of England, and not as her great Parlia- 
mentary chief, that he will be there. If Parliament knows its own 
mind on the Eastern Question at all,—which, under the circum- 
stances of the homeopathic doses of information vouchsafed to 
it, does not seem very likely,—it is certain that Lord Beacons- 
field does not know its mind, and does not care a jot what it 
is. He is master of the situation, and master of the situation 
he will remain, till he has posed in the German capital as the 
mouthpiece of a country whose wishes he himself dictates. 
He has, in any case, given a sharp lesson to the English states- 
men of the future in the art of hoodwinking, while pretending 
to consult, the Representatives of the people, and of gradually 
superseding and bringing into something like contempt, the great 
Constitutional principles which have made England what she is. 


THE SECOND ATTEMPT ON THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HIS second attempt to assassinate the German Emperor 
is an immense misfortune, alike for Germany and the 
world, Its single result, like the result of almost every in- 
cident now occurring, must be to-restrict both the area and the 
province of human freedom. Many of the facts are still indis- 
tinguishable, and many more are exaggerated by panic, but 
there can be little doubt that the assassin, Nobiling, is by birth 
and education a gentleman, that he seriously intended and 
attempted the murder of the Emperor, and that he is linked 
in opinion, if not in this design, with some one of the gloomier 
and more desperate Socialist organisations. That is enough to 
drive the majority of Germans frantic with desire to suppress 
Socialism, by methods which it will be scarcely possible to 
render innocuous to liberty. Whether Nobiling was actuated 
by a hatred of militarism, of which he considered the Emperor 
the keystone, whether his comrades dream of “ executing ” 
successive Emperors until some Emperor yields, whether even 
he belongs to any formal association of assassins, may all be 
more than doubtful—the evidence as yet being only the kind 
of evidence which a horror-struck people accepts as proof— | 
but still enough will remain to excite a loyal population toa point | 
at which calm reason has little sway. Men who professthemselves | 
Socialists have twice within a month attempted the life of a Sove- | 
reign of eighty-two, who though a Tory of a high school, is no | 
despot, who has accomplished, after long andstrenuouslabour, the 
great end his subjects desired, and who has so reigned for 
twenty years as to draw towards himself their passionate | 
loyalty and admiration. It is a vulgar feeling, perhaps, which | 
attracts a whole city to the front of a palace where a wounded | 
Enaperor lies bleeding, but that was no vulgar feeling which, | 
amidst the endless commotion, with the population of a great 
capital half delirious with rage, or excitement, or anticipation, 
imposed on masses as large as armies a voluntary silence, lest 
even aroar of gratulation and thankfulness should disturb their 
Emperor's healing rest. There can be no question or dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of that incident. Those endless | 
masses—there were at one time a hundred thousand people in 
the Square of the Opera opposite the Emperor’s windows—felt 
for their Sovereign as men only feel for a dear relative or 
friend. The loyalty is true, and the party which can be even 
reasonably suspected of desiring, or allowing, or condoning 
the cruel murder of a Sovereign so loved, so illustrious, and 
so aged, is a party which a people is certain to abandon 
to those who believe that such criminals are but lunatics, and 
must, even for their own sakes, be placed under a stern re- 
straint. It would not be well for human society if this were 
not the first impulse. It is nearly certain that almost any 
measures the Executive may suggest will be adopted, and that 
many of them will restrict liberty to a most unwise degree. 
It. would, indeed, be quite certain, were it not that the Crown 
Prince, who, though himself believed to be in danger, 








and though aware that the capital is seething with agita- 
tion, walks every hour across its broadest square to gain news 
of his father’s state, has a mind as firm as his temperament ig 
courageous. It is the most suggestive, as well as most ironical 
of all the incidents of the situation, that the best immediate 
hope for German liberty is the character of the next head of 
the dynasty menaced, or supposed to be menaced, with 
extirpation. 

The crime is an utterly wicked one, but it is not its wicked. 
ness so much as its hopeless stupidity which first strikes the 
mind. Grant that the cause of Socialism is utterly good— 
which we can never grant, because in it the passions of pity 
and of envy are too inextricably intermingled—and what can 
its devotees possibly hope from a policy of assassinating Kings ? 
We will not tie them to this single act, monstrous as it is, 
Had Nobiling succeeded, he would, at the price of rendering 
his cause detestable to all good and humane men—and except 
among the humane, Socialism can find no priesthood—have ae- 
celerated an accession by possibly two years, a result which, when 
social changes so vast are under discussion, is scarcely worth a 
vote, far less a crime. That, however, it may be said, is acci- 
dental, but grant that a party is sufficiently logical and callous 
to plan a series of such attempts, and has at its service devotees 
as abject as the agents of the Old Man of the Mountain, and 
still what hope is there in such a policy? It could not be 
carried out. Nothing would be easier than for a Prince, once 
aware that such a scheme existed, to protect himself as a Baron 
of old time would have done,—by fortifications, and guards, 
and spies, and all that endless agency which a monarch 
threatened only by a faction, and defended by a people, 
can always command. The Princes of Germany are 
endless, and there is not a Prince who to mount that 
throne would not encounter every risk assassination can pro- 
duce. How many Cesars before Diocletian died in their beds, 
and how many competitors struggled for the Imperial chair? 
Or even suppose the design successful, and the Princedom ended, 
where would be the result ? What could it be, save an ironclad 
Republic, in which the one impossible policy would be the Social- 
ism which had proclaimed itself unbound, not only by human 
laws, but by the instinctive conscience which never, except for 
moments, departs from mankind? How much nearer are Com- 
munists to power in France for the slaughter of the Archbishop 
of Paris, though they can argue—falsely, as we read history— 
what Nobiling cannot, that they executed a hostage, and not 
merely a great man. Men are human beings before all things, 
and impelled by their weaknesses as well as their virtues to 
detest murder, to put it down as a system, whatever or whomso- 
ever they may put down with it. The Socialists depend ab- 
solutely for success upon the sympathy they may awaken 
among the masses of mankind, and where is the instance in 
all history in which that sympathy has not been drawn 
towards the victims, and not towards the assassins? But one 
assassin lives in the popular imagination as a noble figure, 
and she slew no king, but the Socialist who, treading to his 
end through slaughter, had so horrified mankind that his 
murderess was pardoned by opinion, as Heaven’s lightning 
would have been. The Socialists who think of assassination, 
if there be such a party, may profitably compare the places 
occupied in popular imagination by Ravaillac and Charlotte 
Corday. 

It is to us, however, inconceivable that any such party can 
exist. What we fear is not the extirpation of the Hohen- 
zollerns, which is a mere dream of men whose minds have 


| been unhinged by horror and surprise, but such a rush of the 
German majority towards repression as shall make of the 


Socialists persecuted victims, and create, as it were, a Huguenot 
party within the German Empire, a party enlarged and em- 
bittered by measures which are sure to fall heavier on the 
many innocent than the few guilty. It is evident from all the 
history of the past few months that the population of Germany 
is not the homogeneous body it was supposed to be, that great 
numbers of men are disaffected to the existing system, that the 
general creed, the system of society, the official organisation, 
are held by large classes in a detestation all the more savage 
because it seems so hopeless, and is so strictly compressed. To 
treat all these classes as enemies, to suppress their cries— 
often cries rather of pain than temper—to place them at the 
mercy of a police made hard at once by training and by the 
knowledge that their adversaries are all drilled soldiers, men 
who have been through the military mill, is to make them all 
rebels, active enemies of the existing order. To “ repress” 
as is proposed their educated leaders, the teachers who do not 
believe in individualism, is to hand over their guidance to 
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men infinitely worse, because more narrow, to transfer power 
from professors to desperadoes, to surrender entirely all hope 
from argument, from the spread of knowledge, and from philan- 
thropic reform. Socialism is a religion, and religions can never 
be put down by pressure which stops short of massacre. No laws 
the German Government can pass will establish a “ repression ” 
like that tried by Louis XIV. against the Huguenots, or ourselves 
against the Irish Celts, or all medizeval Europe against the Jews, 
and they all failed utterly. The Huguenots made all neighbouring 
States rivals of France; the Irish Celts are as turbulent as 
ever, but in Parliament, not in hovels ; and the Jews are regu- 
lating—not just at present for good—half the opinion of 
Europe. To repress the Socialists by persecution is to bind 
together all in Germany who are discontented, or are in 
suffering, or are dreaming of Utopias, into one huge sect, at 
war with all that exists, regarding officials as jailers, and Princes 
as executioners, ready to take advantage of every convulsion, 
and prepared to destroy all because nothing benefits them. 
And it is to do all this, the worst thing that can be done for 
an empire, without obtaining in return one atom of fresh security 
for its Princes. How can new laws guard an Emperor as he 
is guarded by a million of soldiers, an army of trained officers, 
and the love of a people so deep that in his most disaffected 
city, the most dangerous population in his Empire, assembled 
in unmanageable crowds, hushes its voice and checks its 
tramp, lest its pleasure at his escape should hamper the 
physicians’ efforts to recover him? 





MR. HANBURY’S MOTION. 


\ R. HANBURY’S notice of motion concerning Mr. Glad- 
1 stone’s article in the Nineteenth Century, and the 
applause with which it has been received by not only 
Tories, but journals which were once supposed to be 
Liberal, are some of the most curious and sinister of the 
political symptoms of the times. The Pall Mall Gazette says 
that Mr. Gladstone’s article will be “ informally condemned by 
nine-tenths of his countrymen,” but to make the informal con- 
demnation formal might be “inexpedient,” especially as it does 
not appear necessary “even to attempt more.” But it goes 
on to say that his article is “ distinctly seditious,” that it “ out- 
steps the boundary of the lawful, and enters the region of the 
treasonable.” If that be so,—the offender being who he is,— 
we cannot congratulate a journal on having the courage of its 
opinions which recommends those who agree with it not to 
push things too far, lest the “unanimity ” which they have 
already begun to boast of, should, if any test be applied, turn 
out to be not only not unanimity, but a very large balance 
of popular opinion condemnatory of Mr. Hanbury’s silly 
motion. If a former Prime Minister has really been guilty of 
treasonable writing, we cannot imagine any cowardice more 
discreditable or meaner than the cowardice which should re- 
fuse to describe it by its right name. No doubt, the truth is 
that those who believe it to be treasonable, but hastily add,— 
“ Don’t ask any one to say so, lest the unanimity of opinion be 
broken,” are really trying to think it treasonable, and per- 
suading themselves now and then—at favourable moments— 
that they do think it so, without having been able really 
to live up to that very hare-brained opinion. Indeed, 
if Mr. Gladstone’s article on this question is treason- 
able, in any sense of the term in which reasonable English- 
men have ever yet used it, most of the greatest Opposition 
statesmen in English history have been guilty of worse 
treason in all the critical periods of their Parliamentary 
lives. Mr. Hanbury and many who support him are 
really acting in a thoroughly childish fashion. They 
are trying to stop the mouth of Opposition at one of 
the most critical of political junctures, by first warmly 
approving of the policy of doing things without the sanc- 
tion or knowledge of Parliament, and then describing as 
seditious the arguments advanced to prove that these things 
should never have been done, Any child could see through such 
trifling as that. They act on the principle—* Commit England 
to a policy before the nation knows anything about it, and 


passage in Mr. Gladstone’s paper which he regards as seditious. 
And that we may conceal nothing of this seditious language, 
we will quote it at full length :— 

“Tp this partnership, the effusion of blood will fall largely to the 
Indian share; but the policy will be ours, the command ours, the 
reward and promotions ours. India will be as much at the beck of our 
will as the elephants, whom, perhaps, with the aid of a little winter 
clothing, she may send us. We shall use her as we use a steam- 
engine, and shall consult her just as much. She will have justas much 
control over the expenditure of her own blood as the locomotive over 
the consumption of fuel,—at least, this alone will be her share, unless 
and until she explodes. In the disasters of our wars she will be involved; 
in their successes she will haye no concern. We may conquer terri- 
tories, but not for her. We may even impose war indemnities, but she 
will have no voice in determining their application; and if a por- 
tion of them should indeed find its way to her Treasury, it will be 
the bounty given to a suppliant by his landlord,—not the freely 
and rightly adjusted share of a common remuneration for common 
sacrifices and efforts. It is very much to say to India, as we have said, 
we will measure, raise and direct, and you shall pay the army which is 
to defend you from the foreigner. It is now, in the light of a sublime 
discovery, to be said, ‘ We will raise, manage, and direct, and you shall 
pay, the army, which is to be kept on such a scale that, besides defend- 
ing you, it shall be sufficient to add largely to our European force, and 
make up for the disadvantage at which we stand in the struggle with 
any Continental Power. Is it possible that this can work? Will India 
be content? Can India be content? Ought India to be content? In 
distant—and to her children, ungenial—climes, in lands of usage, 
tongue, religion, wholly alien, the flower of her youth are to bleed and 
die for us, and she will have no part but to suffer and obey. This is 
injustice, gross and monstrous injustice, and those who are parties to 
its perpetration must-prepare for the results to which injustice leads.” 
Now what is asserted is that this is language which, when it 
reaches, as in some manner or other it will probably reach, some 
of the Indian troops employed in Europe, will foster in them a 
mutinous and discontented spirit ; and that to foster a mutinous 
and discontented spirit in any of her Majesty's troops is 
treasonable. We are not going to deny that if this argument 
could be fully grasped and entered into by the Native soldiers, 
it might tend to discontent them. We will even maintain that 
assuredly it will be entered into by many of the acute and 
educated natives of Bengal, and that in them it is certain to 
foster serious discontent with the policy of the Government, 
and to make the new policy count as one of the most 
weighty of the per contras to be set against the benefit 
of our rule. But to show that language tends to create 
discontent with the rule of the Queen is not to show 
that it is treasonable. The essence of the crime of treason 
is the violation of the allegiance due by the subject to 
the Sovereign. And of course, any invitation to the native 
troops to revolt would be treasonable. But to point out strong 
reasons against the policy pursued by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which must have the indirect effect of rendering any of 
these troops who read and understand it dissatisfied with their pre- 
sent service, is no more treasonable than it was in Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright to speak and vote against the injustice of the Crimean 
war, which would be likely to have, and probably had, a 
precisely similar effect on some of our troops in the Crimea, The 
allegiance due by an English statesman to his Sovereign is of 
two kinds. It binds him, first, to offer good advice, and strong 
remonstrance against what is held to be bad advice, with an expo- 
sition of the reasons; and next, to give personal obedience to 
her laws and orders, and to abstain from any encouragement of 
disobedience. If Mr. Hanbury and his counsellors in the Press 
can find any trace of advice to mutiny in Mr. Gladstone’s paper, 
Mr. Hanbury is not only right in going on with his motion, 
but should undoubtedly press it to a division. If not, if he 
can only find the reasons set forth with extraordinary lucidity 
and vigour why the policy of employing native troops in 
Europe is unjust to the inhabitants of India, and of a nature 
to render them much less satisfied than they now are with 
British rule, then, instead of showing that Mr. Gladstone is 
guilty of encouraging sedition, he will only show that Mr. 
Gladstone is doing the best he can, in fulfilment of his duty of 
allegiance to the Queen, to oppose at the outset a policy which he 
believes to be dangerous to her rule, and extremely injurious to 
a large class of her subjects. 

Of course it is of the very nature of warm opposition to any 
policy on which a Government have entered, that it will and 











then take up high ground on the wickedness of saying a word | must render everybody who feels the force of the opposition, 


which shall make those who are the instruments of that policy 
dissatisfied with the position in which they stand.’ Mr. Han- | 
bury’s threatened motion is either a very bad joke, or an| 
attempt to attack all freedom of discussion in front and rear | 
at the same time,—to render. speech impossible till it is too | 
late to prevent action, and to brand it as treasonable when it 

condemns the action it could not prevent. 

Mr. Hanbury was good enough to read to the House the 


| disloyal to that policy. Lord Chatham inveighed i 


n language 
much more exciting than any used by Mr. Gladstone 
against the great injustice of our policy in first riding rough- 
shod over our American Colonies, and then going to war 
to back up our injustice. What he said in some of his 
speeches on these occasions would have been, under the new 
definition of what is treasonable, indefinitely more treasonable 
than anything Mr. Gladstone has said now. It was of a kind 
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to foster the resistance of the American Colonies, and to render 
the British soldiers sent to put them down dissatisfied with 
the service in which they were employed. But it was not 
treasonable, and was never thought so by any man with a grain 
of common-sense, because its intent and motive was to 
keep the Government out of a ruinous policy, or to make 
it retreat from that policy as soon as might be possible. In 
a word, its intent and motive was, just like Mr, Gladstone’s, 
to keep faithfully the oath of allegiance, not to violate it, or 
to get any one else to violate it,—though its indirect effect 
might have been, and must have been, to render many a rebel 
firmer in his rebellion, and many a good subject more discon- 
tented in his obedience. That is of the essence of strong 
criticism on the accomplished facts of any Government’s 
policy, But to speak of such criticism as on that ac- 
count treasonable, is to talk the language of folly 
and passion, The immediate and most important influence 
exerted by a great statesman’s criticism, is of course exerted 
on the minds of statesmen and Members of Parliament, and men 
of the political class, And he has no right to regard this as the 
subordinate matter, and certain faint secondary effects of what he 
says, produced on the opinions of distant classes and individuals, as 
the primary matter. If so, the most eloquent lips would be always 
closed, all the greatest passages of English history would be 
obliterated ; and public discussions of great issues would cease. 
The truth is that either Mr. Hanbury’s mind is a little clouded 
by the frenzy of his party spirit, or else he really wishes to 
see public judgment in the greatest issues of our day go by 
default. The Government gave nobody any chance of dis- 
cussing their policy before they acted. And if, now 
that they have acted, all the most eloquent tongues in 
the country are to be silent, for fear of the indirect 
effects of speech on Native Indian feeling,  the| 


to the matter. Then, as if this danger were not sufficient 
the Admiralty in Germany, as in England, orders that to avoid 
collisions engines shall be reversed, although it has been 
proved to demonstration that when the engines are reversed 
in heavy screw-steamers, the vessel for a few moments loges 
her “ way,” that is, in praetice, becomes as unmanageable as 
a bicycle which is standing still. Those two blunders alone 
would account fully for the loss of the ‘ Grosser Kurfiirst.’ The 
mighty cannon-ball by her side, the ‘ Kénig Wilhelm,’ was rush. 
ing on with its fearful weight in full movement, but was com. 
pelled to turn to avoid a sailing ship; the ‘ Grosser Kurfiirst ’ 
was also rushing on; the engines of the ‘Kénig Wilhelm’ were 
quickly reversed, a steersman blundered or did not, the few 
feet of separation were covered, and crash the cannon-ball 
by her side struck the ‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ right amid- 
ships. Nobody was to blame, standing orders were strictly 
obeyed, and on a bright calm day, in a smooth sea, for no 
earthly reason whatever, three hundred invaluable lives and half 
a million of property were irrecoverably flung away. The 
* accident,” as it is called, is as directly due to want of mind 
in the German Admiralty as any defeat was ever due to want 
of ability in the General in command, and yet it is most pro- 
bable that the German Admiralty is not to blame. It was 
trained to win races with horses, and when, in the progress of 
science, it had to use bicycles, it issued the old riding 
orders—wise orders, according to its experience—and of 
course, caused a calamity. One would not have ex. 
pected such a blunder in Germany, where the natural 
course, according to the popular view, would be to make a 
man of science who never saw the sea Grand-regulator of the 
Fleet, but the “ Services” are the same everywhere. Experience 
counts for everything with them, and when experience is use- 
less or misleading, calamity is only averted by Providence or 

















conspiracy to suppress discussion will be complete. Mr.|good-luck. The Governments might as well trust their 
Gladstone is often accused of over-heat. But assuredly he | chronometers to clever and active blacksmiths, as trust first- 
produces a far greater intensity of fever and delirium in his} class ironclads to some of their admirals and captains, 
adversaries, than he ever produces in his followers. The House | but they will go on doing it, till they are checked by some 
of Commons has probably never before been asked to commit | big catastrophe. They say the blacksmiths are good 
an act of such utter lunacy as that which Mr. Hanbury, as at} men, and brave men, and experienced men, and must not 
present advised, proposes to ask it to commit, if he perseveres | be put aside, and do not see that a blear-eyed watchmaker 
in the motion he has announced for Thursday next. without legs, but with mathematics, is for their purpose worth 
; them all. Thorough seamanship, high character, splendid 
; : ‘GROSSER KURFURST:’ | courage will no more help a captain to manage an ironclad 
- re snc ‘OF THE : nom , goa ‘. ° | —— a —_ they A oar him Au ride a rg hao 
ave nothing new, nothing indeed that we have not) out throwing him down. at is wanted is special know- 
said a dozen times, to say about the loss of the ‘ Grosser | ledge, and knowledge of a kind which no man without scientific 
Kurfiirst,’ but still we must say it once again. The public | proclivities can possibly acquire. 
even yet does not understand the extent of national risk in-| Look at the fate of the ‘Kénig Wilhelm.’ The German 
curred by the stupidly orthodox way in which the Admiralty | Admiralty, like the English Admiralty, thinks an ironclad 
in Germany as well as in England governs these huge new | may be very effective as a cannon-ball, and so sticks on the 
engines of war. A gigantic iron box, filled with the most | vessel a huge spur, with which to rush at and ram its foes, 
costly and delicate machinery, worth, perhaps, half-a-million | That is a good idea, and is splendidly carried out. The spur 
sterling, and equal in military effectiveness to a first-class fort, of the ‘ Kénig Wilhelm’ just gives a “tap” to the ‘ Grosser 
is sent to sea, under the control of a captain who got all his | Kurfiirst,’ and the huge vessel goes to the bottom of the sea. 
training in handy little wooden vessels, of engineers who are That is precisely what the ‘ Kiénig Wilhelm’ is intended 
so kept down that their service never attracts men of science,/ to do, and apart from the accident that the vessel 
and of steersmen who have never realised the awful weight and | struck is of the wrong nationality, it splendidly 
therefore awful power of impact of the gigantic locomotives; done; but then the ‘Konig Wilhelm’ was also intended 
they guide. Nobody in the ‘Grosser Kurfiirst’ failed in; to live after she had done it. She was not intended, 
his duty, nobody skulked from danger, nobody neg- like a wasp, to die when her sting had been used once. She 
lected anything, and yet the huge structure was destroyed was to sting, and sting, and sting, and send a whole fleet to 
as easily as a floating egg-shell. And it was destroyed by the bottom,—not one ship. But what happens? The ‘ Konig 
human folly, and acting else. The German Admiralty is,; Wilhelm’ gives one gentle, but nly successful tap, and 
we suppose, like our own, filled with experienced sailors, that next moment is in danger of following her enemy to the 
is, men who know everything about a ship, but nothing about a | bottom. The ram was too thin and was twisted out, and was 80 
marine locomotive of 6,000 tons and upwards, men who, asa clever , secured that it tore out great pieces of the very ship itself. 
sailor has just written, can feel a ship under themas they would But that some scientific person, who may or may not have 
a horse, but who are on board ironclads mere passengers, and been seasick whenever he went to sea, had devised the — 
who have never realised what their machines could do. It) of water-tight compartments, the ‘Kénig Wilhelm,’ with 
is quite clear, for instance, that they have never fully realised on board, ae have plunged heaiiiecnns after her unhappy 
that a “tap” from an ironclad, weighing—we do not mean comrade, or perhaps have preceded her to the bottom. As it 
measuring—say, ten thousand tons, and going at eight miles | is, by the exercise of great skill, judgment, and energy, she was 
an hour, is more than a blow from a cannon-ball of 300 | kept afloat till she could be towed into Portsmouth, and is only 
tons ; yet if a cannon-ball travels, as is said, a mile in fifteen useless for six months, that is, for the duration of one decisive 
seconds, or 240 miles an hour, that proposition is mathemati- | campaign. Now, did the German Admiralty expect that, or 
cally certain, Nobody doubts that such a blow would rend not? If they did, then they intend to use first class ironclads as 
an ironclad, but Admiralty officials do not realise that such a torpedoes, which is an expensive method of warfare. If 


blow can be given ; and actually in Germany fix, according to | they did not, then they are not securing in their Constructors 


official statements, 109 yards as the proper distance between ship | and Examining Boards and the rest a sufficiency of scientific 
It always comes back to the same melancholy story. 


and ship,—that is, they actually allow huge cannon-balls to come | brain. 
within their own diameters of striking distance, and think a| The Admiralties see that science can alone give victory. The 


miss, nevertheless, always certain. It is sheer folly, based on | Governments with a wrench bring up their minds to pay the 
an experience of wooden ships, which teaches nothing germane | enormous cost of the scientific apparatus. And then the whole has 


is 
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to be entrusted to men who, from the Sovereign to | traveller. 


the stoker downwards, are not necessarily scientific. The 
Admiralty issues for ironclad steamers orders useful only 


Into the Chinese provinces no Englishman has 
found his way, except he came from the sea-coast of China 
itself; and until this charm is broken—and it will not be 


for wooden sailing-ships; the captains command as if | broken by the daring of any single individual—it is impossible 
they were in old three-deckers; the engineers are treated | to attach much political weight to the recent explorations in 
as if they were driving penny steamers on the Thames ; and | Western China. But if the charm is not to be broken, and if the 


the steersmen are selected among common sailors for good eyes, | walled-in area should be extended, what then ? 
The chronometers are, in fact, | been widened to some extent, by the reabsorption of Eastern 


strength, and sobriety. 


It has already 


entrusted to competent and meritorious blacksmiths, and | Turkestan, and there is little doubt that Chinese power will 


because they are meritorious and competent, the time is ex- 


| 


shortly become more prominent among the Shans on the 


pected to be registered accurately. It is folly, and folly that | borders of Assam, and in Burmah itself. There are rumours also 


we shall pay for heavily some day, when some horrid little 
foreigner in spectacles, very sea-sick, but quite master of his 
chemicals, blows a British Fleet into eternity, with everything 
on board her entirely ready for an inevitable triumph. The 
training of our Naval officers is nearly perfect in degree, but 
its kind must be modified to meet the new requirements of 
the profession ; or the Admiralties must adopt the expedient 





of Chinese interference with Siam, another of its recalcitrant 
vassals, 

We are brought face to face, therefore, with Chinese 
aggression, at the same time that we are compelled to enter- 
tain grave doubts with regard to the hopes that were enter- 
tained of an improvement in the policy observed by the 
Chinese along their land-frontier. We are bound to con- 


of 1680, when the Master had the necessary science, and the | sider the significance of these two facts, for we have 
Captain had the fighting command. We did not lose ships the extraordinary spectacle of a people carrying on friendly, 


then, though the captain did order the Master to “ wheel to 
the right by threes.” 





THE FUTURE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND CHINA. 


E are inclined to wonder whether the English people 

and Government have taken the trouble, any time 

during the last ten years, while the Chinese Empire has been 
steadily growing in strength and military vigour, to consider 
what is to be the probable future before the two countries. 
We have heard much of Russian movements in regions at a 
distance varying, as the crow flies, from 300 to 1,200 miles 
from our Indian border, and we have cultivated appre- 
hension of Russian conquests in Central Asia till it has 
become almost a second nature; but we have completely 
ignored the third aggressive Power, who is, moreover, our 
close neighbour from Burmah to the Karakoram. Our grand- 
sires viewed matters differently, and it is not impossible that 
we ourselves may have to come round to their opinion. To 
them the Chinese were a continual source of uneasiness, and 
to keep the Chinese at a respectful distance was the first 
article in the creed of every Governor-General. They were 
then in much less contact with them than we are now, 
more especially since their reconquest of Kashgar, which will 
place the little trade that had sprung up with that State, 
while under its late Mahommedan ruler, under the same dis- 
advantages that at present beset commercial intercourse with 
Tibet, Szchuen, and Yunnan. Weare not now thinking so much 
of the loss, trivial as in amount it would appear, that will be 
caused to a very adventurous trading Company by the stop- 
page of trade with Kashgar, as we are of the more general 
importance of Anglo-Chinese relations, of which this trade 
question will be a certain index. Since the unfortunate 
murder of Mr. Margary, in 1875, we have been told very much 
concerning two of the least known of the provinces of China, 
Szchuen and Yunnan. Within the brief space of two years, 
the Grosyenor Mission, Mr. Baber, and Mr. Gill have visited 
this portion of China; and they have brought back 
most interesting information of various kinds. But those 
missions have not produced any visible improvement in the 
main course of Chinese opinion. 
all been tolerated under protest, and it seems to us that 
they are devoid of much of the little significance that is by 
some accorded to them. In fact, all these reputed concessions 
have been based on a misleading principle. It was supposed 
that they argued a friendly feeling on the part of the Chinese 
Government, which its general policy refuted. But to permit 
Englishmen to pass through China to the foreign countries 
beyond was acquiescing in a proceeding which, however dis- 
tasteful to them, had never appeared in the light of a danger 
to the Chinese rulers. People appear to forget the radical 
difference in the eyes of the Chinese between foreigners 











They have, as it were, | 








almost intimate, relations with a Power on the sea-coast, and 
in the interior observing an attitude of suspicion and covert 
hostility towards the same Power. Nor can this fact be ex- 
plained away by the hostile sentiments of the nations ruled by 
the Chinese to our people, for not only are those sentiments 
otherwise than unfriendly, but the Chinese Governors have 
always persistently refused to take them into account. If we 
assume, as we can scarcely help, that the sentiments of the 
Chinese on the land-frontier are their true ones, what are we 
to think of the fiction that is maintained on the sea-coast ? 
If, on the other hand, that latter sentiment is not fiction, but 
fact, what explanation is there for its antithesis prevailing on 
the Indian frontier? We are either living upon a very treacher- 
ous surface, or we have bungled and are bungling our negotia- 
tions with the Pekin Government most grievously. It is a 
most extraordinary fact, which cannot be controverted, that 
while Russia has been increasing her trade by land 
with China, and not only forming Russian settlements 
on Chinese territory, but also annexing Chinese territory, 
there has been complete cordiality between Pekin and St. 
Petersburg. The more we consider this strange fact, the 
more singular it must appear, for China could easily have re- 
sisted the encroachments round Ourga, and might have received 
European support in defending Manchooria, On the other 
hand, while we have never taken an inch of Chinese soil, 
except Hong Kong and Shanghai, and while we have striven 
hard to humour Chinese caprice, in our own rough fashion, we 
have never attained the same degree of intimacy at Pekin 
that the Russians have. For the first time, there appears to 
be a slight revulsion in this amicable feeling between Russia and 
China, and some bitterness may be engendered by events in Central 
Asia. We would only remark that whether such he the case 
or not, it is our duty seriously to consider how all danger 
in our own relations with the Chinese is to be obviated. 
The Chinese have a most profound belief in their destiny. 
They are the great people of Asia,—that is, in their eyes, of 
the world. Of late, they have admitted, in the columns of 
their Press, Russia and England to be two others ; and this is, 
for them, no slight concession. The action of the authorities 
with reference to the Woosung Railway proves, however, that 
there are still very potent elements at work hostile to Western 
civilisation, and until these have been overcome, or the Chinese 
have admitted the short-sightedness of their policy, there will 
be no small amount of danger to the preservation of the existing 
amicable state of things. Our policy should be one of watch- 
fulness, for a Chinese policy of “ revindicating” old provinces 
may bring Chinese armies into Nepal and Burmah, if not into 
Cashmere. 








THE “GANGRENE IN CONGREGATIONALISM.” 
HE Record has been very unhappy, for some little time back, 
about the “gangrene” in Congregationalism. Gangrene 


passing through and foreigners entering their country. Mr. | is, we believe, the loss of vitality in a part of the living body, 
Margary himself accomplished the first part of his object in | “ the part becoming often, in the first instance, more or less red, 
safety, but when he strove to re-enter China as the advanced | hot, and painful, then livid, and finally, dark and discoloured,” 
representative of Colonel Browne’s embassy, he was received | ‘‘after which a separation takes place gradually between the 
with the most unequivocal marks of hostility, Leesetai, the man | living and dead parts, and if the patient survive, the disorganised 
who had given him the most friendly reception on his journey | or lifeless texture is thrown off.” ‘ Gangrene,” says the medical 
to Burmah, being the prime instigator in his murder. So it was, | authority we are quoting, “admits only, to a slight extent, of 


also, with the mission of Mr. Grosvenor, who had intended to 
return overland to Shanghai, but who very prudently aban- 
doned his resolve. And so it has been with every other 





medical treatment ; but there is sometimes a necessity for surgical 
intervention to preserve a useful stump or to arrest bleeding. 
Generally speaking, the strength must be maintained by a 
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nourishing, but not too stimulating diet, and the part carefully 
preserved from external injury and from changes of temperature.” 
The first symptom of gangrene in Congregationalism, in the opinion 
of the Record, was the meeting a short time ago of a certain 
Leicester Conference of Congregationalists, of which the Rev. J. A. 
Picton was one of the most eminent members, the object of 
which was to insist that the basis of religious communion in 
Congregationalism should cease to be one of dogmatic theology. 
They met in the same town with the Congregational Union, at a 
time when it was holding one of its annual meetings, and they 
endeavoured to devise steps for broadening the basis of religious 
communion, so that all worshippers of God might meet together, 
irrespective of any peculiarities of creed. And it is asserted at 
least,—we do not know with how much truth,—that even the 
personality of the God they worshipped was to be regarded, as it 
is, for instance, by Matthew Arnold, as a point which it does not 
become such creatures as we are, to be dogmatic about. It does 
not seem that this Leicester Conference made any specific demands 
on the Congregational Union, or that any action on the part of 
the latter body was at all needful. But the Congregationalists 
were greatly alarmed for their theological reputation. They 
thought that their faith in Christ and his teaching would be im- 
pugned, if they took no notice of this formidable indication of 
growing heresy in the midst of them, and accordingly a Committee 
of the Union was appointed to consider what steps, if any, were 
needful, in relation to this tentative assertion of the Left Wing of 
their right to remain Congregationalists, while repudiating the 
ancient ‘‘ Evangelical” basis of Congregationalism. The Com- 
mittee reported in favour of passing certain resolutions, reassert- 
ing,—in rather raw and ill-chosen terms, it must be admitted,— 
the loyalty of the Congregationalists to the old Evangelical creed ; 
and in the meeting of last month, this new creed was accepted 
by the Congregationalist Union by a majority of about a thou- 
sand against twenty—i.c., fifty to one. One at least of the 
twenty dissentients had no personal sympathy with the doubts of 
the Leicester Conference, we mean the eminent Congregationalist 
minister, the Rey. J. Baldwin Brown. But this is precisely where 
the Record finds the most serious evidence of ‘incipient gan- 
grene” in the Congregationalist Body. If we understand it 
rightly, Mr. Baldwin Brown must have some latent or even 
unconscious sympathy with the denials of the Leicester Conference, 
else he would not hesitate to do all in his power to excommunicate 
its members for their anti-dogmatic yearnings. 

This, however, is just the point on which we hold that the 
controversy turns, and we extracted the medical remarks on 
gangrene and its treatment, not in mere irony, but also because, 
without any irony, we really believe that the Record has got hold 
of a fairly sound analogy, but has not applied the analogy rightly 
to the subject in hand. It is perfectly true, of course, that the 
vital principle of all Churches is their faith, so far as that faith is 
inwardly believed and made the standard of their inward life. It is 
perfectly true, again, that when any section of any Church, however 
small, renounces the cardinal elements of that Church's faith, it 
is losing the principle of vitality which informs that Church,— 
though, so far as anything that is implied in this statement goes, 
it may be gaining some other principle of vitality which is excluded 
by the faith of that Church. But clearly it is falling into a 
state of gangrene in relation to the Church to which it belongs. 
It is perfectly true, once more, that in the particular case in 
question, the extreme Rationalists who took part in the Leicester 
Conference cannot possibly hope to continuea vital partof a Church 
whose whole existence and meaning in the world are identified with 
a real belief in the Incarnation and the revelation of which the 
Incarnation is the centre. But it is not by any means equally 
evident what the right treatment of the gangrene is. As we 
have seen, gangrene of any limb in the physical body ‘ admits 
only to a slight extent of medical treatment.” The surgical aid, 
where it is necessary, is chiefly devoted ‘‘to preserve a useful 
stump, or prevent bleeding.” What the judicious physician really 
looks to, is to maintain ‘‘a nourishing, but not too stimulating, 
diet,” and to preserve the part ‘‘ from external injuries and changes 
of temperature.” Now, we understand Mr. Baldwin Brown to be 
recommending a precisely similar moral treatment in this case. 
There is nothing in the world in his very eloquent address to 
indicate the slightest sympathy with, or indeed to disguise in any 
way his deep and earnest antipathy to, the doubts of the members 
of the Leicester Conference. He repeats again and again that 
it is not faith in ideas, but faith in living divine facts which saves 
men from despair; that faith in ideas, however beautiful, always 
fails men at the critical point,—that it is only faith in living power, 
and the deeds of that living power, which holds men back from 





profound despair, both of themselves and of their fellows. It ig 
faith in God, grounded on what God has really done for men in 
sending his Son into the world to suffer for men, which is alone 
sufficient to save. If all the orthodox Congregationalists believe 
this with as much depth and intensity as Mr. Baldwin Brown, 
they may well be hopeful of their religious future. But what Mr, 
Baldwin Brown does doubt is the advantage of surgical treatment 
in this case. There was no reason, he said, for a new declaration 
of faith on the part of the Congregational Union,—at all events 
till the left wing appeared in that Union, to propose the revision 
of the former declaration of faith. If there was a diseased 
part of the body—which he did not deny, but clearly 
asserted—the best treatment he regarded as that which hoped 
for recovery by guarding against all exciting and inflamma. 
tory processes, and by attending to nutrition. He wished the 
ministers of the Independent body to redouble their efforts to 
show the vital connexion between their faith in God and Christ 
and their hopes for humanity. Teaching of that kind would, he 
thought, be the best remedy of which the case, at present at least, 
admitted. The desire of the Rationalists not to be actively 
repelled,—to be allowed to take their old share in the services 
of the Church,—in spite of the disappearance of their active 
participation in its beliefs, he regarded as, so far as it went, 
a hopeful sign. He was not for amputation, which he thought 
might extend the gangrene, instead of healing it. ‘If the patient 
survive,” says the medical authority we have referred to, ‘the 
disorganised and lifeless texture is thrown off, and the part heals 
by the formation of a cicatrix, indicating the loss of substance.” 
In that case, nature decides for herself which is the lifeless and 
which is the living substance. Was the Congregational Union able 
to doas much for itself? Is it not very possible that amongst the 
members of the Leicester Conference are some who, in spite of 
their present doubts, yet belong to what the Catholic Church 
happily distinguishes as ‘‘the soul,” as distinguished from the 
visible ‘‘ body” of the Church? In any case, what need was 
there to precipitate an operation? No proposal to suppress the 
confession of any Christian truth had been made within the body 
of the Congregational Union. The Leicester Conference was a 
wholly outside affair. Why not wait and see what careful 
nutrition, and the careful avoidance of any fresh injury to the 
gangrened part, might do? Dr. Mellor’s proposal, which was 
carried by a thousand to twenty, was a proposal to give a new 
shock to this part, to set up fresh inflammation in it, and was not 
therefore scientific treatment. Was not the best thing to be done, 
argued Mr. Baldwin Brown, to let the injured left limb alone, 
to do all that was possible to quicken the life of the whole 
body, and hope for the discriminating effect of nature, which 
would soon show which was the lifeless texture to be thrown 
off, and which the living texture to be healed. As far as we 
can understand the case, Mr. Baldwin Brown was in the right. 
There was no real pretext for active measures. ‘Time would 
have shown that those of the Congregationalists who had finally 
and from true conviction thrown off their old Christian faith, 
would be more and more dissatisfied with their old Communion, 
and would gradually abandon it; while those who were only dis- 
turbed by superficial doubts, and whose hearts were in their old 
faith, though their minds had been shaken by novel difficulties, 
would return into full communion. 

We cannot help thinking, then, that Mr. Baldwin Brown, with 
his usual depth and delicacy of moral discernment, has advocated 
the right course, though he stood so nearly alone in his com- 
munion. But it is impossible, in reading his address to the 
Congregational Union, not to feel a little amused at an 
intellectual dilemma in which he found himself, and from 
which he extricated himself only so awkwardly as to 
leave our contemporary the Record under a complete 
mistake as to the drift of one portion of his address. Mr. 
Baldwin Brown is, as our readers may be aware, a very strong 
advocate of Disestablishment and Disendowment. This policy 
he has always advocated on strictly spiritual principles. His con- 
tention is that the great comprehension of the Established Church 
is gained only at the sacrifice of spiritual force and intensity. He 
has been accustomed to say that the clergy of a Church which 
comprehends, and holds it a great privilege to comprehend, so 
many different shades of theology, must be tempted to water 
down their teaching till it becomes quite characterless, colourless, 
and lifeless. But here was a case in which Mr. Baldwin Brown 
was himself arguing for comprehension, though under somewhat 
different circumstances ; and was arguing, moreover, that com- 
prehension need xot involve any of that pallid and lifeless avoid- 
ance of disputed opinions, which he had always previously seemed 
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fo think that comprehension must, in ordinary cases, involve. 
Evidently, the situation was a delicate one. And Mr. Bald- 
win Brown did not get out of it without an embarrassed 
assage of explanation, which led our contemporary, the 
Record, into a false interpretation, which it had the can- 
dour and courtesy in its next issue to retract. ‘I would 
rather have,” said Mr. Baldwin Brown, ‘a sect in every village in 
which the members could speak out with their whole heart, and 
be sure of the sympathy of a little band of their fellows, than 1 
would have a wide communion calling itself a Church, in which 
Ritualist, Evangelical, and Rationalist, Trinitarian and Unitarian 
would be listened to with equal composure, and where souls 
could fall asleep with equal comfort under them all.” And again, 
_“‘ The world has nothing to hope from Churches that reduce to 
a clammy, colourless pulp the great facts and truths of the 
Catholic faith.” That was only a way of saying, ‘ Don’t suppose that, 
though I am pleading against forcible excommunication of hereti- 
cal Congregationalists, I am at all inclined to retract anything I 
have said against the vile Erastian comprehensiveness of an Estab- 
lishment.’ But considering that Mr. Baldwin Brown was really 
pleading for comprehension, and was arguing that it did not and 
need not involve any cold reticence of this kind at all, it is not 
marvellous perhaps that the Record mistook his drift altogether, 
and supposed him to be maintaining that the spiritual life of men 
might just as easily freeze under the influence of Christian faith, as 
under the influence of the most negative philosophy. Let us hope 
that Mr. Baldwin Brown will ponder the lesson, and after so elo- 
quently teaching his own communion how possible it is to set forth 
their own faith fully and freely, even if they do not excommunicate 
those who have given up what to the great majority is of the 
very essence of it, will give credit to not a few of the spiritual 
teachers of the Established Church for endeavouring to act 
in the same spirit, and not submerging all their intensity 
and all their warmth of faith in the tepidities of half-and- 
half convictions. But this is a mere digression. Our real 
drift is heartily to thank Mr. Baldwin Brown for his eloquent, 
and as it seems to us, true discrimination between the policy of 
superfluous and utterly uncalled-for excommunication, and the 
still more objectionable, because utterly irreligious, policy of 
allowing comprehension to bring after it a compromising suppres- 
sion of the facts of Revelation, and a vapid religious teaching, 
equally adapted to the men who believe much and the men who 
believe nothing. 





MORE *“ WORLDS” THAN ONE, 


\ yz wonder how many people there are in the United 

Kingdom who really care about the Derby. Sporting 
men will answer, we suppose, that everybody cares, that it is ‘a 
national festival ;” and no doubt they have something to say for 
themselves. ‘The newspapers all report the Derby as if it were an 
event requiring description, as well as record, the Clubs all talk 
of the Derby as if it excited them, and the House of Commons 
does its very best to give the race a general importance. Nothing 
prevents any Member who wants to see the race from attending 
it, and there is no reason whatever for stopping business on 
account of it, but the House is never content without a solemn 
vote that it will take a holiday upon the Derby Day. 
Failing that vote, sufficient honour would not be done to 
the Horse. This year, accordingly, there was the usual ‘‘ scene.” 
Sir Stafford Northcote, after his manner, shilly-shallied, and played 
prude, and refused to put the motion for adjournment, though he 
declared his intention of supporting it, if put by a private Member. 
Mr. Chaplin, who has a faith in horses, creditable at least to his 
perseverance, therefore put it; and was supported by Mr. Power, 
the Member for Waterford, in one of the usual half-humorous, 
half-silly speeches about the ‘‘ manliness ” of a sport in which the 


sportsmen are mere spectators of a contest between animals too | 


young for useful work, and the vote was carried by a majority 
of more than two to one, in a House of 320. Surely that proves 


that everybody is interested in the Derby, even though the | 


interest in some cases is only the interest of repugnance. 
We doubt it, nevertheless. Nothing is 
than to convince men that what interests them does not 
interest others, yet nothing is more certain than that each 
‘*world” in society is surrounded by other worlds as little 
interested in it as terrestrials are in the affairs of Jovians or 
Saturnians. It would be safe, we believe, to assert that one-half 
the population of the kingdom did not on Wednesday know that 
the Derby Day had arrived, and that a large section of the re- 
mainder gathered their knowledge from the debate in the House of 


more difficult | 


| bably all heard that there are Baptists, but how many of 


Commons. There is no ignorance more absolute than the ignorance 
of non-sporting men about sporting events, unlessit be the ignorance 
of sporting men about everything except their own pursuits. The 
non-sporting men cannot understand why newspapers devote so 
much space to sporting affairs, avoid the columns devoted to the 
subject as carefully as politicians avoid advertisements, and never 
make an effort even to master the queer terminology, half-slang, 
half-science, in which sporting writers try to convey their opinions. 
The Australian Cricketers, we have no doubt, consider their party 
the cynosure of all eyes, and no doubt they have succeeded in 
interesting a good many people who never handled a bat. ‘They 
have raised the feeling new levies excite when they beat trained 
troops. There is something amusing in seeing a knot of players 
from the Antipodes beat the best English elevens on their own 
ground at their own game, and something of almost malicious 
pleasure in the surprise created by the feats of Mr. Spofforth, the 
Australian bowler. The way he knocks down wickets defended by 
professional batsmen charms men who think cricket should never 
have been made a profession, and attracts even those who hold 
that the utility of all games is destroyed, when they are played 
not for enjoyment, but success ; when they are described in news- 
papers, and when a young man who succeeds at them thinks 
something of himself. But an infinite majority of Englishmen 
have never heard of Mr. Spofforth, do not know the laws of 
Cricket, and would not care or be surprised if it were 
superseded by lawn tennis. They have seen the game at 
school, but that is all, and they no more comprehend 
why 17,000 persons should go on a rainy day to Ken- 
nington Oval to see balls knocked about, than they compre- 
hend why an Italian should stake his dinner on his chance of 
guessing how many fingers his adversary will push out. They 
simply cannot get through the newspaper reports. As to boating, 
not one Englishmen in ten outside London and the Universities 
ever reads an account of a boat-race, or could name any one of 
the champiomsgwho think themselves such centres of admiration ; 
while we doubt if any swimmer except Captain Webb is known 
generally by name at all. He did something which seemed 
miraculous, and so interested everybody, but his rivals 
are, outside a mere circle, unknown men. ‘There is a 
small world of persons of all grades, positions, and char- 
acters which knows everything about the Opera and the 
Theatre, can tell you ‘‘ who is coming this year,” or discuss the 
performers in almost any play, and is ‘ posted” in operas and 
dramas as competitors for the Civil Service are in the dates of 
battles ; but the majority know only that if they look in the Times 
they will see what is going on, and are impatient to the last degree 
of the talk to which the fanatics of the theatre are addicted,—and 
which is, we are bound to add, one degree worse than the chat of 
sporting men or the gossip of Anglo-Indians. ‘lhe theatre world 
is a world by itself, with its own talk, its own language, and its 
own newspapers, and as little en rapport with the world outside 
as Mercury with the Earth. They are parts of the same fraction 
of the universe, but that is all. We have seen sensible men 
puzzled to annoyance by paragraphs in the Theatre which to 
others seem most amusing, and never remember to have seen 
the Era except in theatrical hands. Music, of course, is 
a still more separate world, because music is a_ science 
which it requires study even for the gifted to ac- 
quire, and which the non-gifted cannot learn; but the great 
musicians, we suspect, would stare if they knew how large a 
proportion of cultivated mankind had never heard their names. 
The omission of the *‘ Court Circular” would, it is said, ruin any 
newspaper in England; but what proportion of the people know 
where the Queen is ? 

This limitation of interest is not, however, confined to amuse- 
ments. Great as has been the interest taken of late years in 
| theology and ecclesiastical affairs, an immense proportion of 
Englishmen care next to nothing about either, or what is 
‘more remarkable still, care only about them within certain 
narrowly defined limfits. No daily journal in England pays 
more than a passing attention to religious affairs, the 
greatest of daily journals does not even do that, and the 
majority of secular weeklics are equally unobservant. Even in 
religious circles there is the most unaccountable apathy. There 
are said to be 3,000,000 of Wesleyans in the United Kingdom, 
| and we doubt if there are a hundred Evangelical clergymen of the 
Church of England who could say, if questioned, what was done 
‘at the last meeting of the Legal Hundred, or what is the 
| name of the ruling minister in the Connexion, Our readers are 

supposed to be interested in such questions, and have pro- 
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them can say right away how many Baptists there are, or 
would hear without surprise that the sect would not fill Leeds, 
and is even then tenfold more numerous than the recognised 
Unitarians? To pass from an Anglican to a Nonconformist 
household is to pass into a new world, united by many ties, yet 
separated by such distances that the very ‘‘ news” of the one, the 
events it thinks important, are unintelligible to the other; while 
it is meaningless to the outside world, till a strong Noncon- 
formist, or Anglican, or Catholic may live years, and never once 
see the intelligence which has most interested him mentioned in 
the newspapers which yet he considers a microcosm of the world. 
There are, we believe, entire strata of our society into which any 
newspaper proprietor who let down a shaft would find, to his own 
astonishment, that he bad * struck ile,” but the instinct of separ- 
ateness is too strong even for enterprise. Even as regards politics, 
we doubt if the interest is anything like so universal as is believed. 
There are entire classes which never attend to politics in 
the slightest degree, or for the most transient half-hour; large 
circles in which no one could, under any temptation, name 
half the members of the Cabinet, or any of the subordinate 
Ministers. We are not speaking, be it remembered, of the igno- 
rant, but only of the men, in many respects as wise as their neigh- 
bours, to whom, from temperament, or occupation, or habit, 
politics are a sealed book. The best proof that this is the fact 
is the excessively limited sale of newspapers, as compared with 
the numbers of those who could read them, and who would pay 
for them, if they cared enough to consider them a pleasure. A 
journal with 100,000 subscribers is rich, but there are 600,000 
houses in the Metropolitan District aloae. Look, too, how circula- 
tion increases in war-time, or when events are of the kind which 


interest all human beings capable of taking interest at all. The | 





of our being have been placed at the service of the most devilish 
—the purest pearls cast beneath the feet of the vilest swine— 
is surely as legitimate a cause for sorrow as any in this sorrowful 
earth. The pearls are as real as the swine. When Simon de 
Montfort sprang from his knees to rush to indiscriminate 
slaughter, with the cry, ‘*Let us die for him who has died 
for us!” I cannot imagine how any one can refuse to recog- 
nise either an absolute loyalty to the unseen Monarch under 
whose banner he believed himself to be fighting, or a passionate 
indulgence of those impulses which ally man with the tiger, 
It is the possibility of this alliance which is so terrible a fact, 
Such deeds as were done in the crusade against the Albigenses 
would be a dreadful object of contemplation, no doubt, what- 
ever their motive. But they have to my mind a peculiar horror, 
as being the offspring of a fervent and perfectly sincere religion, 

‘That is because of their futility,” it may be replied ; « we 
have all heard that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” It would be far too lengthy a matter to inquire to 
what degree this is true, it is enough to say here that a very 
large proportion of the witnesses history has to produce would 
appear on the opposite side. The way in which we take it for 
granted that persecution is necessarily self-defeating is a strange 
instance of our readiness to believe what we wish to believe, 
It would be as impossible to maintain that the persecutors of old 
were baffled as that they were hypocrites. There is no doubt 
that in many cases they did the thing they meant to do,—they 
really did uphold for the time what they believed to be truth, 
and I see no reason to suppose that if the most ruthless of In- 
quisitors could have looked forward to the triumph of the spirit 
he opposed, he would have wished his actions other than what 
they were. ‘I have saved many souls,” he might have said ; * if 











man, or the event, or the occupation, that interests the whole | an inscrutable Providence has willed that a tide of Atheism should 
community, or even any large section of it, is exceedingly rare, | overflow the earth, those whom my severity has shielded will not 


and each ‘‘ world” much more limited than itself deems, or 
even than outsiders are apt to think. Chess-players all fancy 
that everybody knows chess, though they know that their servants 
cannot set a table, and that no chess newspaper ever succeeds. 
As a matter of fact, we believe that even among the cultivated 
not one in a thousand knows chess, except as a name. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
“THE DREAD AND DISLIKE OF SCIENCE.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—Mr. Lewes, in the current number of the Fortnightly Review, 
brings forward the agitation against Vivisection, in an article with 
the above title, as a proof of the feeling thus described. There is 
no doubt, he says, that cruelty inflicted in the cause of Science 
rouses a feeling of hostility quite special to itself, such as is not 
called forth, for instance, by cruelty in the cause of sport. It is 
more disliked, because its object is to increase the knowledge of 
mankind. Thus far I agree so entirely with Mr. Lewes, that 
need hardly fear misquoting him, though I do not copy his exact 
words. I think cruelty in the cause of knowledge is regarded by 
very many asa thing more to be fought against than cruelty in 


be the less blessed.” I am sure, at any rate, that any attempt to 
bring forward the futility of cruelty in the cause of religion asa 
bar to the parallel I am trying to suggest with cruelty in another 
cause, where it is said not to be futile, would break down utterly. 

But is it in the dread and dislike of religion that we keep our 
liveliest horror for the cruelty that is allied with religion? So 
far as I can put myself in the place of one who does dread and 
dislike religion, I find this special horror disappear. If the pearls 
are, after all, not pearls, I do not object to their being cast to the 
swine. I must grieve over the tiger in man getting the upper hand 
in any case, but I see no special reason for bewilderment or horror 
in the fact that one wrong feeling is mixed up with another wrong 
feeling. Nay, I understate the case in putting it thus. I do not, 
in my new character, lose humanity and pity. I do not con- 
template the untold agonies of many generations without emotion. 
But I look beyond this to the discredit of the evil thing in whose 
name these men suffered, and I can bear to contemplate what was 
to ‘‘ écraser l'infame.”” Every pang of theirs, I feel, is a blow to 





| the thing I wish to see ruined. In that conviction there is surely 


| a fund of strength, which enables us to witness, to inflict, even to 
| endure the severest pangs that nerves can feel or hearts ache to 


| imagine. 


| I dare not prolong my claim on your space by any attempt to 


| draw out the parallel I have suggested. Nor can I believe it 





the cause of amusement, and I am myself one of those many. I| ,.oged. The dread and dislike of religion are common enough to 
oO j j a) p j “wu i a } : ° 

hope, therefore, you will allow me, as their representative, a little | a¢or to all a ready material for testing on analogous ground the 

space to say why I consider that this special objection to cruelty | feeling which has been adduced as an instance of the dread and 





in the cause of science ought to be taken as an instance not of the 
dread and dislike of science, but of the contrary. And if in this 


discussion I am obliged to use the language of emotion, and dwell | 
more on the sentiments excited by particular actions than on the | 
direct results of those actions, this isa simple necessity of the case. 


I am obliged to dwell upon certain emotions, if I am to answer 
what I think a false inference from those emotions. Whether 
they are or are not to be the ultimate causes for action is a 
question on which I do not enter. 


I suppose most people feel, as I do, that of all the crnelties a, 


reader of history has to remember, none are so painful to the 
imagination as those which have been committed in the name of 
Religion. I can, for my part, think more calmly of that mutilated 
garrison—some thousands of men—whom Cesar turned out of 
their conquered town, their hands cut off, to perish of starvation 
and misery, than of a single victim of the Inquisition. Pain of 
body is much the same thing in one cause and in another, 
and death comes sooner or later to all; but that Christians 
have invented new and strange forms of suffering in order to 
spread Christianity is to me a more terrrible thought than any 
other reflection that history suggests. That the holiest impulses 


| dislike of science.—I am, Sir, &c., JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





THE PROPOSED NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
'Sim,—Dr. Carpenter’s interesting and authentic, but as I shall 
presently show, incomplete sketch of the history of the University 
of London becomes, when supplemented, virtually a restatement 
of a main part of our case. We have always acknowledged the 
'great public services which, in its present no less than in its 
former character, the University of London renders, and which 
it is practically certain it will never cease to render by any return 
to the semi-collegiate constitution of its earlier years, but we hold 
that, for ourselves and other like colleges of adequate efficiency 
and strength, a University constitution of the older or academical 
type is greatly to be preferred, and to secure this has been the 
' sole aim of our application. 
Dr. Carpenter, however, seems to be very imperfectly acquainted 
‘with the sketch of a constitution which we have had the honour 
to lay before the Lord President of the Council. Otherwise he 
‘could hardly fail to see that we have approached far more 
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nearly than he supposes to the course which, in his letter to 
us, he recommended. Our scheme, as we believe, avoids both 
what was objectionable in the proposal of the old University of 
London, and what was objectionable in the constitution of the 
University which succeeded to its title:—(1) We secure the 
essentially academical character of the proposed University, by 
asking for a charter to be given to the Governing Body of Owens 
College, with modifications of such a kind as to ensure, or rather 
strengthen, its national character; (2) we meet the objection 
that the future claims and interests of other Colleges (such as the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds, or the College which Liverpool pro- 
poses to establish) might be indirectly damaged by our elevation, 
by provisions for their incorporation, on a footing of independence 
and equality ; (5) we meet the not less weighty objection that the 
public should have a guarantee that the standard of the Degree 
examinations should not fall below the due University level, not 
only by giving the Crown a considerable representation on the 
Governing Body, but also by the provision that, along with ex- 
aminers appointed by the Colleges, there shall be external ex- 
aminers, who shall in each subject take a share not less than that 
taken collectively by the examiners representing the Colleges, 
both in the conduct of the examinations and in the declaration of 
results. 

For the rest, Dr. Carpenter will see that our scheme is by no 
means one of ‘‘ affiliation” merely, but of ‘incorporation ” pro- 
per; that it has been so framed that (in the words of the Leeds 
Memorial itself) the University would be enabled, or rather re- 
quired, ‘‘to incorporate any Colleges desiring incorporation which 
were able to satisfy certain (specified) requirements, designed to 
test their efficiency and the adequacy of their endowments ” ; and 
that the Colleges united with it would be possessed of ‘rights 
and privileges, depending only on their magnitude and efficiency.” 
The place of *‘ first fiddle ” in the academical orchestra would de- 
pend solely on the relative progress of its members. Our scheme, 
then, differs at once from the old constitution of the University of 
London, modified as Dr. Carpenter suggests, and from the 
scheme (so far as we understand it) proposed by the promoters of 
the deputaticn from Yorkshire, in this,—that on our plan, the 
governing body of the University would consist of representatives 
of the Colleges, plus a due representation of the Crown ; on the 
other plan, of nominees of the Crown, including an altogether un- 
defined representation of the Colleges. We have reason to believe 
that itis this part of our proposal, the maintenance of an academical 
constitution, which has secured for it so much good-will at Cam- 
bridge, where the relations between the teaching and examining 
functions are established on a system of so acknowledged an 
efficiency. ‘This system has recently received the weighty 
sanction of the Royal Commissioners appointed to report on the 
Universities of Scotland. 

I beg leave, in conclusion, to be allowed to advert to two 
points in Professor Riicker’s letter. I had expressed a doubt 
whether all who had memorialised the Privy Council against our 
scheme were acquainted with its nature, on the ground that the 
memorial, drawn up and circulated by the authorities of the 
Yorkshire College, *‘ although its primary object was to criticise 
and oppose our application, is absolutely silent as to the fact 
that the scheme of the Owens College makes express and fairly 
satisfactory provision for the two principles which alone are 


specified in the memorial from Yorkshire as essential to the con- | 


stitution of the proposed University.” Professor Riicker does 
not challenge my statement as to the fact that the memorial is so 
silent, but says that the memorial, when circulated, was accom- 
panied by other “ papers, in which,” had they been read, * all the 
facts of the case are fully set forth.” ‘To justify my misgiving, I 
will quote from the Jalifax Courier of May 4th, in a report of the 
meeting of the Halifax Town Council, at which that body determined 


to sign the Leeds Memorial, words which show conclusively that 
the ‘own Council voted in ignorance that our proposal provided | 


for the union of other colleges. Mr, Alderman Longbottom “ did 
not think there was much in the name” University of Manchester, 
that is, ‘if the University embraced the whole of the Colleges 
throughout the Northern district, and there was some kind of 
representation of these colleges upon the governing body of Owens 
College.” No other speaker betrayed the least suspicion that our 
scheme gave much more than Alderman Longbottom asked for. 
In like manner, at a meeting of the Lincoln City Council, after a 
letter had been read from the Secretary to the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, inclosing a form of memorial to the Privy Council, the 
Mayor is reported to have urged the adoption of the memorial, 
‘* because if at any future time a college were erected at Lincoln, 
it would be enabled to join in a federated University, such as that 








which was proposed by the Yorkshire College, but would not be 
able to do so if the local scheme of the Governors of Owens 
College was sanctioned.” I am, therefore, obliged to reiterate my 
belief that “it is impossible to suppose that all the memorialists 
were aware that the two principles which their memorial affirms 
are adopted by us.” Further, Professor Riicker says that he did 
not, in the letter to which I refer, admit (as I have stated) that 
our scheme makes fairly satisfactory provision for the two prin- 
ciples specified in the Yorkshire memorial. I regret that I mis- 
apprehended his meaning, and on his disclaimer, I withdraw my 
statement. I must, however, mention the grounds which I thought 
I had for making it. Professor Riicker, writing on the 18th April, 
and referring to our “ more detailed scheme,” says of its pro- 
visions :—‘‘ I believe that they will, for the most part, be generally 
considered as a fairly satisfactory solution of the questions to 
which they relate.” Now this scheme expressly deals with the 
conditions of incorporation, and with the rights to be enjoyed by 
the incorporated colleges. I am, therefore, still at a loss to under- 
stand in what sense Professor Riicker intended his words to be 
taken, other than that which I gave them; for the difference 
between us as to the special prayer of the Leeds Memorial is not 
irreconcilable with agreement as to the main principles on which 
the new University should, in our common opinion, be founded. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Owens College, June 3rd. J. G. GREENWOOD. 





THE CHARACTER OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Absence from England has prevented me from seeing 
earlier your reviews of ‘* Philocbristus.” In your comments on the 
view taken of Judas’s character, you say ‘‘ The suicide of Judas, 
the fruit of remorse, is the only shadow of evidence by which 
this view of his character can be supported.” Assuming this 
statement to be true, does not the time at which the suicide is re- 
presented as taking place throw great light on the character of the 
man? It was, we are told, when ‘‘he saw that Jesus was con- 
demned,” that’ he went and hanged himself. A ‘‘ mere brutish 
reprobate ” might have been moved by the physical sufferings of 
his Master on the cross, and by the terrible scenes which accom. 
panied his death, to remorse, ending in suicide. But what was 
there (unless Philochristus’s view be true) in the mere condemna- 
tion to induce a man who had betrayed such a master for the 
price of a slave to part with his life ? 

Ever since, years ago, I read Whately’s fine remarks on this 
view, it seemed to me that their value mainly consisted in explain- 
ing the sore problem how such a life as Judas’s could be written 
for our instruction. With this view, the character becomes intel- 
ligible, and the life instructive. A man of coarser fibre would 
either not have remained with his master so long, or would have 
repented later. 

Amongst the many debts we owe to the author of ‘ Philo- 
christus,” who, I venture to think, has been rather hardly treated 
in your review, not the least is this,—that he has wiped off from 
humanity the disgrace of having been degraded by the existence 
of such a vulgar friend, as tradition has made of one chosen by our 
Master.—I am, Sir, &c., Brooke LAMBERT. 


POETRY. 
- > 
THIRLMERE. 
AscenpEb Lord! ‘Thou hast remembered still 
The beauty of each earthly vale and bill ; 
Thou knowest the strength of eagle-haunted peak, 
The wind-sung litanies on mountain bleak ; 
Thou knowest the stillness of the lake, deep-set 
*Mid rocks whose slopes the gleaming torrents fret ; 
Thy feet have pressed the tender valley grass, 
Thine eyes have seen the fleeting shadows pass 
- Across the corn-fields’ yet unbroken gold. 
All these are Thine,—Thou lovest them as of old, 
And Thou hast heard the prayer of us who plead: 
‘*Oh, save this beauty, which Thy children need 
For their true welfare!’ ‘Thou hast raised us up 
Men who have seen there is a better cup 
Than that of water, which ‘Thou blessed’st erst,— 
This natural loveliness, for which we thirst. 
Material water—plenteous every where— 
Man’s skill obtaineth ; but this cup, more rare, 
Only Thy hand can fill,—none else can give 
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The precious draught by which our spirits live 
Their higher life. These wiser men have known 
The truth. Man doth not live by bread alone, 
Nor yet by water, but by every word 
Proceeding from the mouth of Thee,—our Lord! 
And have endeavoured that this word of Thine, 
This mighty utterance of a thought divine 

Writ on the mountains of our native land, 

For ever undestroyed by man may stand, 

Safe from the greedy hands that sought to spoil. 
There it shall whisper peace to them that toil, 
Shall give to them who suffer and have striven 


A dim foreshadowing of the joy of Heaven. M. H. 








ART. 


—__>_—_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE.} 

Iv our last notice, we had proceeded as far as the middle of the 
third gallery, and now continue our remarks from that place. 
There is here a landscape piece, very yellow in tone throughout, 
by P. F. Poole, R.A., which is a good specimen of the later work 
of this artist. It is a very simple pastoral subject, of fields and 
farm-buildings, and a boy blowing a horn, in the most approved 
‘little boy blue” style. If any of our readers wish to see a 
poetical landscape, not a natural one, but a picture where every- 
thing depicted has been dyed deep in some transfusing medium, 
they could hardly do better than examine this work of Mr. Poole’s. 
It does not belong to the highest class of imaginative work, be- 
cause it is too morbidly self-conscious, too deliberately artificial ; 
but it is still imaginative work, thorough of its kind, and pos- 
sessed indubitably of a peculiar beauty, both of colour and 
sentiment. P.R. Morris’s portrait of Mrs. Leyland, No. 227, 
should be noticed as an ambitious attempt at picture-portraiture, 
ending in failure. The lady is standing with a rope swept round 
her, in a somewhat corkscrew fashion, and the whole figure im- 
presses us with the effect of an extremely high pole, with a little 
head stuck on the top of it, though a great deal of this may no 
doubt be attributed to the narrowness of the canvas, which is 
only just wide enough to afford a slight margin to the figure. 
But in comparison with Sant’s portrait of the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fairbairn, which is of a similar shape, and hangs close 
to the above-named work, Mrs. Leyland is a work of high art. 
For dirty, unpleasant colour, this work of Sant’s may compete 
with anything in the gallery. Near these works is a landscape by 
Sir Robert Collier, called ‘‘1n the Bernese Alps, Storm coming 
on,” which is one of the most painstaking, accurate pieces of 
landscape work here. It might be described by an epithet (which 
is no less expressive for being somewhat unusual of application 
to works of art) as a ‘‘ judicial” picture. Grey rock, green valley, 
tossing pines, snow-capped mountains, stormy clouds, all are 
rendered with the same amount of scrupulous care and painstaking 
accuracy,—not the realism of Brett, who transports you to the 
scene of his labours, nor the finer realism of Walker, who not 
only takes you with him, but tells you that these things are much 
more beautiful than you ever had time to discover; and lastly, 
not the realism, special to the French, of quiet harmony of tone 
and dim suggestiveness of feeling,—under none of these heads 
could we class Sir R. Collier’s work. It is rather fairly good 
painting, unimpressionable and dexterous, the work of one to 
whom painting and pictures are much, but not all, and who just 
misses the higher artistic faculty. Compare, however, this picture 
with one which hangs by its side, No. 230, ‘* Estes Park, Colorado, 
U.S.,” by Albert Bierstadt, and it will be at once seen how very 




















very fact of its being here as a picture and painted as a study, 
There can be but one excuse for the exhibition of the nude figure 
ata public gallery, and that excuse, its beauty. But this picture is 
not beautiful, does not attempt to be. It shows the artist's skill, 
and alas! shows also his want of that perception of artistic fitness 
which would have prevented him from sending such a work to the 
Academy. Thesmaller work is exquisitely painted in texture of robe 
and marble ; and by the way, we may here remark that the only 
texture which Tadema fails in reproducing is that of the human 
body. ‘To this he gives a hard, glazy look, which is as contrary 
to nature as Mr. Leighton’s waxwork, or Mr. Orchardson’s mud. 
plaster. No. 262, ‘‘ The Time of Roses,” by Marcus Stone, is a 
slight picture of a couple of lovers joining hands over a wooden 
paling,—pretty, in the artist’s peculiar style,—but genus, pot- 
boiler, species, sentimental. Nos. 263 and 272 are subject pictures, 
‘The Philosopher’s Breakfast ” and ‘‘ Colonel Newcome at the 
Charterhouse,” by T. Graham and T. D. White respectively, 
both of which are clever, and full of promise as the work of young 
artists. No, 308, by W. Q. Orchardson, ‘‘ A Social Eddy left by 
the Tide,” is a sketch of social life in the early part of this cen- 
tury. It represents the antechamber to a ball-room, into which 
the couples are filing, leaving an unfortunate maiden high-and- 
dry on an ottoman placed against the wall. We have hearda 
good deal about this picture, and what the daily papers call its 
delicate scheme of maize and pink, and the painting of the 
Aubusson carpet,—but when all is said, what does it come to? 
A picture, to be good, must be beautiful, or humorous, or 
pathetic, or have some meaning worth the thinking over, some 
action worth the looking at. To our mind, works of this class of 
Mr. Orchardson’s are only interesiing in the same way that by- 
gone fashion-plates would be interesting to milliners of the pre- 
sent day. The figures have no individuality, and consequently 
no interest; the painting is harmonious, but faint and weak 
in colour, and ragged in execution. ‘The mind of the 
artist seems to be “gone out for a walk.” In _ the 
fourth gallery there is, first, a large picture by Yeames, A, 
of the historical kind—a good, industrious work, chiefly con- 
cerned with clothes and accessories—‘‘ And when did you last 
see your father?” a little Royalist boy being questioned by a 
Roundhead, much to his discomfiture, while his sister stands 
by waiting her turn, and soldiers and domestics fill up the rest 
of the picture. No. 357, by F. Morgan, “ After the Reaper's 
Work is Done,” is a river-side scene at sundown, with figures of 
gleaners standing resting under a great tree; a strong piece of 
colour, carefully worked out. No. 351, ‘‘ The Coral-fisher, 
Amalfi,” by J. C. Hook, R.A., is probably the worst Hook which 
has been exhibited of late years, and only retains a few traces of 
his former excellence. The colouring of Devonshire is not that 
of Amalfi, and the picture is but Devonshire with an Ivalian name. 
No. 379, Watts’s ‘‘ Britomart and her Nurse,” is in this room, 
and of course forms a strong contrast, in its strength of colour 
and power of conception, to the works round it; but it is not 
Watts at his best, and the picture has a confused, stripy look, 
which is irritating to the eye. In the fifth gallery, Frank Holl’s 
large picture of ** Newgate: Committed for Trial,” holds the 
chief place. It represents very much the same scene as the one 
in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,” where his mother and little brother 
go to visit Kitin prison, but the motive of the work is more tragic. 
“The committed for trial” is a despairing-looking young man, 
whose wife and children form the principal figures in the 
composition. The picture is a powerful one, with a certain 
grandeur of composition, and of broad masses of light and shade 
which are very pleasing, after a course of the ordinary pictures 
here, but its faults are very noticeable. The picture does not 
explain itself, or rather, it is two pictures, and part has a meaning, 
and part has not. All the left-hand divisions might be in Kamt- 














good of its kind is Collier’s work. Bierstadt’s picture is one of a | schatka, for all they have to do with the action, and yet they 
very similar scene,—here, too, there is a green valley, snow-capped | occupy more than half the picture. In a work like this, which has 
mountains, and trees clothing the sides of the mountains, but | a definitely tragic intention, it is a serious artistic error to fritter 
there is here a quality of tone and coarseness of execution about | away or confuse the main effect, and this error Mr. Hall has 
the work, an essential lack of refinement and perception, which go manifestly committed. It is a collection of studies made into a 
far to make the work an absolutely vulgar one, and from which the | picture, without sufficient thought of the unity of the composition 
first-named picture is entirely free. | Just before we come to this is a pleasing work, by Colin Hunter, 

The two Alma Tademas, a big woman without clothes, and | entitled, “* Store for the Cabin,” which deserves mention for its 
a small woman with clothes, hang near this, one above the! rough effectiveness, and a certain seriousness of treatment pecu- 
other. Of No, 255, ** A Sculptor’s Model,” we can say little in | liar to this artist. Of all this Scotch school, Mr. Hunter is the 
praise that it is at all necessary or useful to say of Alma Tadema’s | only one we can think of, who puts thought as well as technical 
work. It is almost as a matter of course thoroughly well painted, ability into his work. No. 444, “A War Despatch at the Hotel 
and is really out of place in an exhibition. It is a very skilful, | de Ville,” by A. C. Gow, is probably, on the whole, the 
laborious life-study, glowing in colour, and faithful, though not} best _ historical painting in the exhibition, though not 
at all subtle in drawing. Indeed its chief faults arise from this| pretending to any very high aim. It fulfils that first con- 
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dition of a work which represents people of bygone times, that is, 
the actors in the composition do not look like models uncom- 
fortable in their clothes, but like human beings of individual 
character. The subject is a man shouting out of a window to 
the people the contents of a despatch, which he has just received 
at the hands of a courier, who stands by. One or two hangers-on 
of the palace are in the background, including a delightful wigged 
and powdered gentleman, in the last stage of exhaustion, who 
jeans languidly against the wall, too indifferent to be even cynical. 
Not a great work of genius, but a clever character-picture, well 
drawn and well painted, and telling its little tale simply and 
without affectation; and how high praise this is in our English 
Academy, we, who have to study its contents, know too well. 

The last picture we shall mention to-day is Mr. Josef Israel's 
+‘ Returning from the Fields,” a record of peasant life as it really 
is,—the quiet sadness of overtasked labour, the dull colourlessness 
of sky and field, told plainly, with an apparent consciousness that 
the subject requires no modification to be beautiful, no comment 
to be interesting. How it is that such a painter is admitted here 
by the masked tribunal, which reject Mr. Fisher, and put Mr. 
Thorburn ‘on the line,” who can tell ? 








BOOKS. 
eet ee 
THE WORKS OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR.* 
Ix this volume of Sir H. Taylor's reprinted works, the earlier 
essays have special value, as monuments of that earnestand religious 
temper which some forty years ago was particularly characteristic 
of the more thoughtful and disciplined minds. They belong to 
the turn of the tide, when the wild winds of the early century were 
hushed, and when political passion and passion for novelties were 
less potent than was the desire for moral and intellectual advance. 
Those written within the actual decade are distinguished by yet 
further matured, if somewhat less enthusiastic judgment. Sir H. 
Taylor has ‘‘ learned te appreciate more and more that element 
of justness in opinion which consists in gradations of confidence 
or diffidence.” Reversing the supposed order of supernatural 
experience, he has left the ‘ paradise of certainties,” to wander 
in a ‘‘purgatory of perplexities.” The honest effort in his later 
works of this most wise and accomplished writer to walk uprightly 
through the labyrinth of life, to hold justly the balance of 
judgment, and to mete fairly the possibilities of liberty for 
each member of the civilised family, is an admirable example 
of peculiarly English qualities of mind, but in this review we 
are concerned chiefly with his estimate of poets and poetry. 
And there is much for the instruction of this generation, re- 
markable for its specialised intellectual methods, in the com- 
prehensiveness of Sir H. Taylor's idea of the poetic universality. 
His is a useful reaction towards unity of mental action, or rather 
towards that multiplicity in unity which belongs to the more per- 
fect type of mind, and it is well for us to be reminded that man 
is the mirror of God, and to lift our eyes from the ‘slime ” 
whence he was elaborated, and its ‘* torment of innumerable 
tails.” Even the missing link in his evolution is not so worthy 
our interest as the potential Dante, or Shakespeare, or Calderon 
in man as he is, the representative and conduit of Deity. 
Wordsworth has been so thoroughly assimilated, even by 
Englishmen who may never have read a line of his writings, that 
to insist now on the beauty of each jot and tittle of his poetry 
were as superfluous as to analyse exhaustively the Fifth Com- 
mandment. ‘The best of our art and our imaginative relations 
with nature are chiefly inspired by him who was ‘“ wedded to this 
goodly universe,— 
In love and holy passion.” 
And it is no small title to the honour in which the author of 
Philip van Artevelde is himself held, that his far-seeing and 
judicious criticism opened the eyes of the English people to the 
worth of Wordsworth fifteen years before the poet's death. 
By his first review in the Quarterly he doubled the sale of the 
Excursion, winning over the intractable public by the method his 
own hero followed towards the people of Ghent, when he said, 
“Let me remind you of the things ye knew,” and so telling them 
things that they probably would not have discovered for them- 
selves. 
We know too little of the higher atmosphere in which the 

elder worthies of our time grew to their full stature, though we 


* The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Vol. V. Critical Essays on Poetry. Crime 
Considered, in a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Review of John Stuart 
Mill's Work on ** The Subjection of Women.” 
London: C, Kegan Paul and Co. 
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are sufficiently acquainted with the social miasmata of the “long 
Peace.” In all his essays, the keen, clear strength of Sir H. 
Taylor’s moral convictions is almost startling; yet to assume 
such virtue, if they had it not, was the rule among the fore- 
most writers of the earlier Victorian era, though few, if any, 
could be so trenchantly wise as he is in his application of 
principles to daily life. His criticism of Wordsworth and de 
Vere, minute and searching as it is, is but the vehicle for his 
own passionate love of whatsoever is noble in nature,—he is 
eager to vindicate man’s place in her hierarchy; he consents 
to the semi-pantheism of Wordsworth, the better to erect a 
throne for the human conscience. It is easy to understand 
his sympathy with Mr. de Vere, and his praise of his friend's 
earlier work has been more than justified by the subsequent 
creations of such noble forms and ideally beautiful representa- 
tions of human life as have been given to the public by the 
author of Alexander the Great. Is it beyond hope that even a 
world choked by dust as is ours should some day slake the 
thirst that fortunately troubles it, at such clear springs as the St. 
Thomas of Aubrey de Vere? Sir Henry Taylor has firm faith in 
manly virtue, as the best agent of salutary and certain progress. 
He is the eloquent exponent of that true liberty which is the anta- 
gonist of licence, and he has entire trust in the common action of 
God and man as allies towards the spiritual, not less than the 
material, bettering of society. 

And while our modern modes of imagination and our expres- 
sion of them in art are largely inspired by Wordsworth and his 
followers, the scientific study of nature has tended to crystallise 
our sympathies with the physical world into dogmas that have 
authority on our faith and morals. But Sir H. Taylor's prescience 
of possible exaggeration in this direction, and his conception of 
man’s dignity as law-giver, not less than law-abider, made him 
insist forty years ago, and now makes him reiterate his insistance, 
on Wordsworth’s ‘‘ more sedate, but not less deeply-seated love of 
nature,—that wedded love, by which his works are more generally 
characterised,” and by which man is,— 

*“ Made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things.” 
So, again champion, as in all he has ever written, of manly duty, 
Sir H. ‘Taylor does not pass by with merely superficial praise 
Wordsworth’s profound lines, — 
“ He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
That he has never used.” 
The author of Philip van Arterelde, dramatic in his recognition 
of social needs, does not fail to declare that just anger and 
righteous scorn are as necessary for the purification of society as 
are ‘* the sword, the axe, and the halter.” 

‘Our great poets have been perhaps our best political philo- 
sophers,” writes Sir H. Taylor, with startling indifference to some 
admired characteristics of modern minstrels; and again, ‘‘ True 
greatness in poetry there is none without wisdom, without that 
wisdom, at least, which errs not widely in the philosophy of poli- 
tics, whether or not it be competent to the conduct of affairs.” So 
| the dramatic poet is naturally inclined to dwell on the contempla- 
| tive poet’s conception of liberty, and he justifies his own claim to 
political wisdom by many passages of this volume, in which are 

discussed the due measure and the true notes of freedom. For 
}instance, he corrects prudently some mistaken estimates of 
| welfare when, assuming that the earliest and most assured 
results of political liberty are wealth and activity, he adds, 
“But whilst we never forget that the results of our in- 
‘stitutions are good in the main, and whilst we hope that 
| there will accrue under them an incalculable accession of 
‘good in the end, it is fit that we should also look the evil 
results fairly in the face. Wealth and commercial activity, 
whilst they make the life of man in general a life of progress, 
make it also a life of vicissitude, as regards worldly condition. By 
vicissitude, the minds of men are exercised in worldly hopes and 
fears, the passions connected with gain and loss are unduly 
excited, and the industry of the trading classes (which are, 
perhaps, the most important class, as regards the stamp given to 
the national character) is no longer the industry of necessity or 
duty, but an inordinate and greedy industry, carrying with it 
often a taint of gambling speculation, and resembling that vice, in 
its wasting effect upon the heart. This species of industry, if it 
intermits at all, is of too excited a nature to leave the heart to 
repose even in its intervals; it may possibly not be altogether 
absorbing and engrossing ; but in that case the excitement of 
getting will alternate not with rest, but with excitement of another 
, kind,—the excitement of spending.” 
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The truth of these anticipations is abundantly justified by 
many scandals of our world, in which, “ getting and spending, 
we lay waste our powers;” and the fact that they occur in an 
essay on Wordsworth’s Sonnets shows how, in Sir H. Taylor's 
judgment, poetry and the highest common-sense go together. 
Putting altogether aside the noble poetry of his dramas, it 
is impossible to read these prose works of Sir H. ‘Taylor and fail 
to see how accomplished a master of language, of rhythm, and 
of harmony, whether sensible or spiritual, he is. His style is 
worthy of a writer whose poetry has the most perfect periodic 


construction of all modern verse, not even excepting Words- | 


worth’s. It echoes the traditions of the elder English masters 
by its musical rise and fall of long but well-organised sentences, 
through which the meaning remains clear and sustained as the 
melody in a fugue of Bach’s. Such prose is well nigh a lost art, and 
it is badly replaced by the incoherent snaps and telegrammatical 
abruptness of would-be brilliant writers since Macaulay corrupted 
taste by his see-saw antithesis. In the ‘‘culbute générale” of 
language, revolutionised as it has been by journalism and a litera- 
ture that aims at shallowness the better to please hurried readers, 
what shall be said of one who dares to be staid, and requires 
attention? ‘The finer melodies of language,” says Sir H. Taylor, 
‘‘wili always be found in those compositions which deal with 
many considerations at once,—some principal, some subordinate, 
some exceptional, some gradational, some oppugnant; and deal 
with them compositely, by blending, whilst they distinguish. And 
so much am I persuaded of the connection between true intel- 
lectual harmony of Janguage and this kind of composition, that I 
would rather seek for it in an Act of Parliament—if any arduous 
matter of legislation be in hand—than in the productions of our 
popular writers, however lively and forcible.” ‘‘'The language 
of poetry,” he remarks elsewhere, ‘‘should be precise, for the 
most part, and beyond all other language apt and discriminative.” 

And if, indeed, the poet were true to his mission even in this 
one matter of maintaining pure and noble language, it would 
go far to justify the social and political eminence claimed by Sir H. 
Taylor for our greatest poets, and that has been attained by many 
of them. To further the best expression of the national thought, 
to check decadence of speech, and to give their fitting forms to 
the nobler ideas of the epoch, is a great part to play in the life 
of a people. Who shall say what radical changes for good or 
evil have not been the work of a phrase, the happy formula of 
an idea that might else have been lost? 

Sir H. Taylor points out one of Wordsworth’s titles to the 
influence he wields, when he says of the poet :— 

“Tt is thus to the cultivation of his mind in real life that we attri- 
bute his pre-eminence as a philosophic poet; for with him tbe justness 
of the thought is always the first consideration: what is common- 
place, so it be but true, has its due place and proportion in his mind; 


and the degree to which plain, acknowledged truth enters into his | 


writings gives them their breadth ; and perhaps when they are re- 
garded as a whole, even adds to their originality ; for there is no 
mind so rare, nor consequently so original, as one which is intellectually 
capable of the most brilliant aberrations, and is yet so tempered by 
the love of truth as to give old truths their place along with new, and 
so warmed by the same love as to mako all truths impressive. Anc 
Mr. Wordsworth’s example, if not his precepts, may suggest to the 
poetical aspirants who abound in our times, that poetry, in its highest 
kinds, is the result, not merely of a talent or an art, nor even only 
of these combined with a capacious mind and an ardent imagination, 
but also of a life Jed in the love of truth—and if not in action as the 
word is ordinarily used, yet certainly in giving practical effect to right 
feelings and just judgments, and in communicating, by conscientious- 
ness in conduct, an habitually conscientious justness to the operations 
of the reason and the understanding.” 

These we accept as true canons of art, applicable to all who would 
fulfil the purpose of art, which is to recover and represent the 
harmonies of all beauty, whether they lie dormant in thought or 
in marble, in sound or in pigments ; whether the world has to be 
instructed in a perfection yet to be attained, or whether it is to be 
taught to listen for echoes of lost chords, and to recollect the 
vanished perfection of the ‘ very good’ in Paradise. 

As a remedy to many errors of our day, and as a means towards a 
truer estimate of the part that should be played in true progress 
and civilisation by the imaginative faculty, we commend Sir H. 
Taylor’s essays on noble life, which in itself makes poetry, to all 
who would live on the higher levels of existence. He leads with 
firm and experienced hand along ways that, it is true, have been 
trodden by wise men before him, but that not the less are those 
by which the human race has been conducted to its noblest 
achievements. And of his pregnant counsel we may say, in 
Wordsworth’s lines :— 

‘Endeavour thus to live; these rules regard; 


These helps solicit ; and a steadfast scat 


Shall then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning.” 





ARMENIA, AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1877.* 


IN point of literary execution, this book does not bear comparison 
with some of its competitors. The style is not brilliant, and is 
occasionally even slip-shod ; yet for all that, it is one of the most 
valuable contributions to the literature of the Russo-Turkish war. 
| And its special value is due to these facts :—First, Captain 
Norman’s history of the Armenian campaign is that of a practica) 
soldier, trained in India. ‘This enables bim to illustrate his 
criticisms by an experience which has many points in common 
with that of Russia in Armenia. Secondly, Captain Norman's 
literary defects—if it be not paradoxical to say so—have in them- 
selves a certain merit. The Correspondent whose profession is 
literature is always more or less under the temptation of 
subordinating the matter of his narrative to its form. He is apt 
to aim at literary effect and artistic finish. When these are com- 
bined with an accurate statement of the main facts, it is a clear 
gain to the reader ; but they are not often combined, and in this 
very war we have had more than one instance of war corre- 
spondents giving their own crude opinions for verified facts, 
There is nothing of this in Captain Norman’s volume. In 
reading it, we never feel that the author is straining after 
effect, or is other than indifferent to the impression which his 
narrative may produce. We may disagree with some of his 
opinions and conclusions, but we feel all the while that they have 
been put on paper because the author honestly thinks them, and 
not with a view to their pictorial effect. In short, we feel safe 
| with Captain Norman as a chronicler of facts, for when he chances 
to express opinions from which we are obliged to dissent, we find 
elsewhere in his volume—as we shall presently show—evidence 
| whereby to test the correctness of his judgment. The third special 
|merit of Captain Norman's book is that it is that of a man 
| candidly giving evidence opposed to his professional and tradi- 
| tional prejudices. Ilow strongly and unreasonably prejudiced 
| Captain Norman is may be seen from the following passage in 
| his preface :— 
| TI have not touched on the political view of the Eastern Question, 
| for I know little about it. J am aware that the war is entirely due to 
| the machinations of Russia; I know that her agents fomented rebellion 
in Bulgaria, that her Ambassador persuaded the Porte to suppress the 
| revolt with Bashi-Bazouks, and to repudiate her loans. I am aware 
| that behind the flimsy pretence of the amelioration of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, the real reason for the war was love of aggression, 
and that the Czar still bopes to see the Cathedral of St. Sophia the head 
of the Greek Church. Thus, though I know the conduct of Russia to 
| be indefensible on every ground, I cannot but feel that if the war is the 
cause of granting a good government to the subjects of the Porte, and if it 
strangles the rule of the pasha and the zaptieh, the Czar will deserve 
as much credit for the invasion of Turkey as for the emancipation of the 
serfs,” 
This is as good a specimen of ignorant and illogical prejudice as 
any with which we are acquainted. Even the most violent anti- 
Russian—and Captain Norman, to do him justice, is not a violent 
anti-Russian—has never, that we know of, cast any doubt on 
the sincerity of the Czar in liberating the Serfs. From Lord 
Beaconsfield downwards, his conduct in that particular has been 
praised as that of an enlightened and generous ruler. We pre- 
sume that this is also Captain Norman’s opinion. Yet if the 
| conduct and motives which Captain Norman imputes to the Czar 
|} in the passage which we have quoted be true, so far from deserv- 
| ing credit for ‘ strangling the rule of the pasha and the zaptieb,” 
he would, on the contrary, deserve the execration of mankind. 
| Captain Norman forgets, or has yet to learn, the fundamental 
‘rule of ethics,—that it is the motive which gives its colour to 
moral action, and that when the motive is bad, the conduct of 
| the actor is simply bad, in spite of all the good that may result 
from his action. But where is the proof of Captain Norman’s 
| serious accusation against the Emperor and nation of Russia? 
| He tells us that ‘‘ he knows” what he says, but he offers us no 
| evidence whatever beyond his own bare assertion. If he will 
|take the trouble to read a volume recently reviewed in our 
| columns (Mr. MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern Question), he 
| will find that his indictment against Russia, so far from having 
any facts to support it, is directly and abundantly destroyed by 
| official evidence supplied by our own Government. 
| Our object, however, in quoting Captain Norman's hackneyed 
and unreasoning accusation against Russia is not for the purpose 
| of confuting him, but in order to show that when he does give 
.— . — awe 7 
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evidence in favour of Russia—and he gives a great deal—it is the 
evidence of a deeply prejudiced enemy, and therefore entitled to 
implicit credence. Captain Norman, indeed, fights most gal- 
lantly for his prejudices, and in hugging them to his bosom, 
makes strange havoc of the rules of logic and the laws of evidence. 
In one place he exclaims as follows :— 

« Naturally, since I have been here, I have had many opportunities 
of conversing with Turkish officers and men on the so-called Eastern 
Question, and the consequence is that, arriving in the country a strong 
philo-Turk, deeply impressed with the necessity of preserving the ‘in- 
tegrity of the Empire,’ in order to uphold ‘ British interests,’ I now 
fain would cry, with Mr. Freeman, ‘ Perish India! rather than one 
English soldier should fall fighting for Turkey.’” 

And then, after showing how fruitless have been the enormous 
sacrifices made by England in defence ef the Turkish Empire, he 
continues :— 

«“ What has been the consequence? The upper classes have enriched 

themselves, by sucking the life-blood of the lower; the country is in a 
state of bankruptcy owing to its maladministration; the officials buy 
their promotion with money extorted by threats and compulsion from 
the poorer community, and continue in office by the same means; trade 
is at a standstill, and no man durst embark in a new venture, on account 
of the heavy fees demanded by every Government official as his own 
private perquisite.” 
This is the formidable indictment—and not more formidable than 
true—which Captain Norman published in the columns of the 
Times. But when he came to revise it for republication, he 
appears to have been startled by his own boldness, and he en- 
deavours in a foot-note to draw a distinction between his own 
opinions, on the one hand, and those of Mr. Freeman and the 
Eastern Question Association, onthe other. ‘ The ‘Turk proper,” 
he says, ‘‘ is as much oppressed by the curse of misgovernment as 
his Christian fellow-subject, and had the members of the Eastern 
Question Association as keen a sense of justice as they have 
love of writing, they would long ago have obliterated the 
word ‘Christian’ from their lengthy documents.” ‘This 
charge of ‘‘lengthiness,” by the author of a book of nearly 
500 pages octavo, against a Society which, we believe, has 
only published short tractates, appears to us somewhat 
odd. But it is not so odd as Captain Norman’s assertion that 
the Rayah of Turkey ‘is as much oppressed” as the Mussulman, 
considering the abundant evidence that Captain Norman himself 
has produced to the contrary. We have marked nine passages, 
scattered up and down the voluine, in which this evidence is given. 
The following may suffice by way of example :— 

“As far as I hav@ been able to learn, the bulk of the Armenians 
would welcome any change. They have been oppressed for centuries, 
treated with contumely, unable to obtain a hearing in the Law Courts, 
compelled to pay, in addition to the Government taxes (which fall fur 
heavier on the Christian than on the Mahommedan), innumerable 
unjust levies, forced on them by officials against whom there is no 
redress; and they consequently see that there is no hope for them to obtain 
an equal footing with Mussulmans in this country.” 

Again :— 

“Outrages against Mahommedans, being against the Koran, are 

visited with great severity. Outrages against Christians, who are con- 
sidered beyond the pale of the law, are left unnoticed...... Russia 
must compel the Porte by force of arms to respect the rights of all her 
Christian subjects, and afford to them equal protection and privilege as 
to Mahommedans. At present this is far from being the case, Mussul- 
man officials literally treating them worse than the dogs which act as 
scavengers in their streets.” 
What an illustration of the power of prejudice, that the man who 
could pen this when the facts stood vividly before him should, on 
his return to his old associations, calmly declare that the Mussul- 
man of Turkey ‘‘is as much oppressed by the curse of misgovern- 
ment as his Christian fellow-subject,” and should actually accuse 
of injustice those who draw the very distinction on which Captain 
Norman himself so emphatically dwells! But Captain Norman’s 
strong prejudices in favour of the Turks and against the 
Russians are, as we have already observed, valuable, because the 
impression which his volume leaves on the mind of the reader is 
that the annexation of the whole of Armenia to Russia would be 
an incalculable blessing to the inhabitants, both Mussulman and 
Christian. And this is the testimony of a most unwilling, but also 
a thoroughly honest and truthful witness. 

We will now give our readers some specimens of the kind of 
evidence which they will find in rank abundance in Captain 
Norman’s volume. And first, as to the conduct of the Russians 

to their enemies. It will be in the memory of our readers that 
Mr. Layard informed his Government that the Russians were 
guilty of an atrocious massacre after the capture of Ardahan. 
Our author investigated the matter on the spot, and here is his 
account of what happened :— 

“The fugitives spoke in the highest terms of the Russians, who 








kindness, sending the worst cases to their own hospitals for treatment, 
and distributing the others among the neighbouring villages. All 
soldiers of the Nizam, or regular troops, taken prisoners are to be sent 
across the border to Russia ; but all prisoners of the Redif, or reserve 
troops, after being disarmed, were —— with five days’ rations and 
allowed to proceed where they pleased, not even being put on their parole 
to refrain from serving again. Grain also has been distributed among 
the frontier villagers, to sow in their fields. This treatment, so foreign 
to what soldiers and villagers receive at the hands of their own Govern- 
ment, has produced a most favourable impression. .... . Of course 
Turkish official accounts tell of the atrocities committed by the Russians, 
pillaging of villages, outrages on women, and slaying of children being 
freely attributed to the foe. I believe none of these things. I have 
now for the last week been following in the wake of the Russian army, 
and can see no traces nor hear any reports of any such misdeeds. On 
the contrary, they appear to have behaved with the greatest moderation, 
and paid for everything they consumed. ..... I hear from all sides 
of the consideration shown to the sick and wounded, who receive far 
better nourishment and far more attention in the Russian hospitals than 
they do in their own.” 

Again, in a letter, dated from “Camp above Sarbartan, fifteen 
miles east of Kars, July 26th,” Captain Norman says :— 

“T have marched with the Turkish army in the wake of the retiring 

Russian forces from Zewin to this place, and so far from there being 
any signs of oppression, it is impossible to believe that we were in a 
country forming the seat of war. All Mahommedan villages are left un- 
touched, cattle feeding on the pasture-land, the crops ripe for the sickle ; 
and all seems as if smiling peace, not grim war, was around us..... - 
There are stories of women being violated, and of men who refused to 
embrace Christianity being sent to Siberia, Those are all false.” 
The conduct of the Turks, on the contrary, was the reverse of all 
this. Captain Norman testifies to the following facts. The 
Turks, officers and men, were guilty of desecrating the graves of 
the Russians, and clothing themselves in the garments of the 
disentombed dead. ‘The Turks killed all the wounded men left 
on the ground.” After the battle of Zewin, the author could 
‘‘Jearn of not a single wounded man having been saved, although 
265 dead were found close up to the Turkish entrenchments.” 
Well may he say that, ‘after the treatment of the prisoners 
taken at Ardahan, it speaks badly for the spirit actuating the 
Mahommedan troops if they refuse quarter to wounded Russians.” 
As the narrative proceeds, the author is forced to paint the con- 
duct of the Turks in still blacker colours. ‘Towards the close of 
the campaign, he asserts that ‘the prisoners taken during this 
campaign in various actions may be counted on one’s fingers, and 
the wounded prisoners represented by a negative figure ;” and his 
conclusion is, that even the regular Turkish soldier “slays all the 
wounded men found on the field of battle.” Nor does the 
Mussulman restrict his ferocity to the mere massacre of his help- 
less foe. Ina most gallant but unsuccessful attack made by a 
band of Russians on Erzeroum, at the close of the campaign, we 
are told of what the author describes as ‘‘one of those acts of 
cold-blooded atrocity which, alas! have been furnished in such 
ghastly quantities by the present war :”"— 

“ Directly it became known in the city of Erzeroum that the fortunes 
of the day rested with the Osmanli, bands of women trooped up to the 
field, armed with knives, hatchets, choppers, whatever houschold 
weapons came first to their hands, and then commenced a system of 
mutilations which it does not do to dwell on. Suffice to say that from 
Englishmen who visited the battle-field on the following day, I learn 
that nearly every Russian found lying on the ground was decapitated 
and subjected to nameless outrage, and that the appearance of the 
wounds proved that many of them were inflicted on still living men!” 
This is bad enough, but the Bayazid massacre was still worse. 
The author gives the particulars, on the authority of Sir Arnold 
Kemball, the British Commissioner with the Turkish army. The 
Russian garrison of about 1,600 men, being surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers, and finding their water-supply cut off, 
arranged written terms of capitulation with the Turkish com- 
mander, Faik Pasha, a Lieutenant-Genecral in the service of the 
Sultan. All preliminaries having been arranged, the Russian 
garrison laid down their arms and began to march out, between 
files of Turkish regular soldiers. When upwards of 500 of them 
had passed the gate, the Kurds fell upon them, and massacred 
236, the regular soldiers looking on. The rest escaped to the 
fortress, and closed the gates. Baulked in their intention to 
murder the whole garrison, the Kurds, under the leadership of 
their officers, rushed into the defenceless town :— 

“ The scene that ensued was one of unparalleled horror. Tho town 
contained 165 Christian families, and all of the men, women, and 
children were ruthlessly put to the sword.” “ Including the Russian 
prisoners, 2,400 people were massacred. In every house small groups 
of dead were lying, shockingly mutilated, and in the most revolting and 
indecent positions.” “In one church, 200 bodies were found. Scarcely 
one house existed in which there were not two or more corpses; and 
—shame to Turkey, sha:re to the name of soldier—Faik Pasha, a lieu- 
tenant-general, at the head of six battalions of soldiers—heaven savo 
the mark !—never moved a file into the town to check those blood- 
thirsty scoundrels in their work of slaughter.” 
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force of Turks and Kurds more than seventeen times their own 
number, and all this while they were enduring the agonies of 
hunger and thirst. Their defence, as related by Captain Norman, 
is one of the most touching and heroic episodes in the annals of 
war. After twenty-three days’ suffering, they were relieved by 
Tergukassoff, who, ‘‘ by a feat which must stand on record as 
one of the most dashing feats of arms of modern times, with eight 
battalions, thirty-two guns, and seven regiments of cavalry, cut 
in between Ismail Pasha with twenty and Faik Pasha with six 
battalions and 11,000 regulars. After carrying off the beleaguered 
garrison, with all their sick, wounded, guns, and munitions of war, 
Tergukassoff turned on Faik Pasha, and ‘‘signally defeated him, 
capturing three guns and 800 prisoners.” He then turned on 
Ismail Pasha, and his twenty battalions. But the mere sight of 
him was enough for them,—‘“‘ Casting aside their arms, they fled 
like sheep from the battle-field.” 

Captain Norman has evidently a strong personal liking for 
Mukhtar Pasha, and does his best to acquit him of the mis- 
deeds which disgraced his troops. Yet here, as elsewhere, 
Captain Norman himself supplies the corrective to his too 
favourable estimate. To keep up the system, the Turks, as Cap- 
tain Norman repeatedly complains, suppressed all unfavourable 
telegrams from newspaper correspondents. And not only so, 
but he gravely assures the English public that the Porte had 
several European correspondents in its pay. This is stated in 
reply to the audacious allegation of Mr. Layard that the Porte 
suffered grievously, as compared with Russia, in not deigning to 
make use of the Press in advocating its cause. This allegation 
Captain Norman pronounces to be “ perfectly unfounded ” :— 

“The Porte does employ the Press, and very largely too. I know 
two European journals which are heavily subsidised by tho Ottoman 
Government. I know that divers advantages, some partaking of a 
very solid character, are offered to correspondents who advocate the 
Turkish cause, and who forward telegrams dictated by Turkish 
authorities. I am making no idle accusations now, and I know cases 
in which credits have been opened at various telegraph offices by the 
Ottoman Government in favour of their said correspondents.” 

Our readers will probably remember the vehemence with which 
Mr. Layard and the Stafford-House Committee contradicted Cap- 
tain Norman’s account of the brutality of the Turkish authori- 
ties to their own sick and wounded soldiers. He accused them not 
only of sending their armies into the field without a single doctor 
or medical appliance of any sort, but of positively forbidding 
English surgeons to operate on the wounded, as being no longer 
of any use to the State. Captain Norman published this latter 
accusation at first on the authority of Dr. Carson, one of the 
Stafford-House Committee, employed with the Turks in Armenia. 
We will now quote Captain Norman’s own account of the 
matter :— 

“T am aware that Mr. Layard has written strongly denouncing Dr. 

Carson’s conduct in asserting that the Turkish Government prefer to 
lose their soldiers, rather than that they should remain burdens on the 
State as pensioners, With all due deference to the Ambassador’s 
superior judgment, I must venture to uphold Dr. Carson’s opinion. I 
have conversed with Turkish doctors, and with foreign doctors in 
Turkish employ, many of them strong Turkophiles, and they, one and 
all, have assured me that they have been unable to obtain sanction to 
a single amputation, and that the reason is as above stated,—the senior 
medical officers are strictly enjoined by Government on no account to 
permit thom.” 
In fact, Ismail Bey, the Turkish officer in charge of the hospital 
at Erzeroum, “flatly refused permission for any amputations to 
be performed on Turkish soldiers who were suffering from gan- 
grened wounds.” 
of them sent by the Stafford-House Committee, remonstrated, 
and told Ismail Bey that the men would die if the operations 
were not at once performed. Ismail Bey replied, ‘‘ Better that 
they should die, than that they should become burdens on the 
Sultan as pensioners.” Captain Norman relates this on the 
authority of the two doctors themselves, and of the English 
Consul Zohrab, who was present. He also asserts that the facts 
were duly sent to Mr. Layard, not only by Consul Zohrab, but 
by Sir Arnold Kemball, and calls upon the Government to pro- 
duce their despatches,—indeed, he gravely accuses either Mr. 
Layard or the Foreign Office of withholding not only these but 
other important despatches, from Sir Arnold Kemball and Mr. 
Zohrab. It is significant that in a despatch published in one of 
the recent Blue-books, Mr. Layard calls in question Consul 
Zohrab’s competency, and we believe that this most able and 
conscientious official has since been recalled from Armenia. We 
suspect that his incompetency consisted in his zealous testimony 
in favour of truth. 

Our readers doubtless remember the assassination of the 
Seraskier, Hussain Ayni Pasha, together with some other Turkish 


Dr. Carson and Dr. Featherstonhaugh, both | 


Ministers, by a Circassian officer. Captain Norman declared in 
the Times that the assassin had been deeply wronged, and that 
the Seraskier was a dissolute scoundrel, whom Sir Fenwick 
Williams, while in command of Kars, had insisted on degrading, 
General Sir Lintorn Simmons, in an evil hour for his own repu- 
tation, rushed into the columns of the Times to contradict 
Captain Norman, in not very polite language, and to vindicate 
the character of Hussain Avni, whom he described as a valuable 
personal friend. Captain Norman has republished his original 
accusation, and with it the complete proof, from contemporary 
Blue-books. From this it appears that Sir Fenwick Williams 
openly charged Hussain Avni with military incompetency, with 
studied disrespect towards himself, ‘‘ with habitual drunkenness 
and debauchery, evincing his sympathy for Shukri Pasha as regards 
that officer’s disrespect towards me, and a fellowship with that 
Ferik [Lieutenant-General] in all those vices which degrade the 
military profession and lower the dignity of man.” Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, after the manner of British Ambassadors in 
Turkey, tried to shield both Shukri Pasha and Hussain Avni, on 
the ground that ‘‘ whatever may have been their demerits at 
Kars, yet they served with distinction under Osmar Pasha.” Sir 
Fenwick Williams, however, was an awkward customer for Turkish 
Pashas to deal with. He insisted on Hussain being sent to Con- 
stantinople for trial. He was tried accordingly, acquitted, and as 
usual with Turkish criminals, immediately promoted. But the 
curious part of the story is that one of the witnesses against Hussain 
Avni quoted from the Blue-book by Captain Norman is Major 
Lintorn Simmons. 

But we must draw our remarks to a close, and in doing so we 
will bring them at the same time to a point. Soon after the 
Russian invasion of Armenia, Mr. Layard sent home an elabor- 
ately alarming despatch, showing the imminent danger to our 
Indian Empire of Russian victories in Armenia. Favoured by 
the geographical ignorance of the mass of the English public, Mr. 
Layard revelled in a maze of geographical paradoxes with 
a recklessness which may be called effrontery; and what was 
still worse, he asserted in that despatch—in the teeth of his 
own testimony as a traveller in the country—that the Christians 
of Armenia dreaded the Russians, and desired to remain under 
the rule of the Turks. ‘That the Armenians are content 
with Turkish rule,” says Captain Norman, in reply, ‘is false.” 
Not only the Armenians, but even the peaceful Turks, after 
experience of both rules, preferred that of the Russians, and 
a large number of the former have testified their preference, 
by removing across the frontier into Russian territory :— 

“‘With regard to the majority of the Christians preferring Turkish to 
Russian rule,” says Captain Norman, “I fear my short experience in 
this country and my conversation with American missionaries, men as 
much to be depended on as Dr. Washbourne [a Protestant missionary 
in European Turkey, who prefers Turkish Mussulmans to Russian 
Christians, for the same reasons which rule the preference of Cardinal 
Manning], have led mo to form a completely opposite opinion. Moslem 
and Christian alike groan under an intolerable yoke,—the yoke of Pashas 
whose wills are unfettered, whose passions are unbridled, whose vices 
are beyond description, and whose oppressions are too well known for 
any pen to attempt to describe. Turkey bears a striking resemblance 
to the Infernal Regions, which good George Herbert said are paved 
with broken promises, All her promises of reform have been swept 
away ; her conduct in this war has been marked by the vilest crimes of 
which a nation can be guilty. She has not only committed the crime 
of arming and letting loose bands of undisciplined, fanatical robbers, 
whose passions, fed by the religious exhortations of their bigoted 
priests, and strengthened by the proclamations of the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
have led, as the Porte knew full well, and firmly intended that they 
should lead, to the brutal massacre of the survivors of the Bulgarian 
rebellion, and the cold-blooded murder of tho inoffensive Christians of 
| Armenia, but [recklessly challenged a war in which she had no chance 
of success ].” 

Now, this is the evidence, be it observed, of a strong anti- 
Russian, who went to Armenia, moreover, as an ardent philo-Turk. 
| And the Government which bears ‘a striking resemblance to the 
| Infernal Regions,” Lord Beaconsfield—by the help of Tories, Jews, 
| Ultramontanes, and the 7imes—is striving with all his might to 

restore, both in Europe and Asia,—without war, if possible ; by 4 
| war, waged largely by Asiatic Mussulmans against European 
| Christians, if necessary. We feel no certainty that he will not 
| succeed, to a considerable extent. If he do, posterity, we believe, 
will lay no small share of the blame on the supineness or timidity 








| of a short-sighted Opposition. 
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of the Government. The subject of which it treats is so separate 
froni the rest of contemporaneous literature, and is of such 
singular interest, that it seemed to M. Renan to justify him in re- 
publishing it in the form in which it is now before us. Among 
the other writers of France, the Jewish authors of these early 
days were quite unknown. They lived—as all the Jews did— 
apart from other men, nor were they exempt from the hatred 
which the Christians of those times always felt towards the 
Jews, partly from religious motives, partly from jealousy. 
Further, the Jewish writings were beyond the ken of their 
Gentile neighbours, for they were written in a strange tongue. 
That tongue was not precisely Hebrew. It was a jumble of 
Hebrew words and Hebrew forms with words and forms taken 
from Chaldee, Greek, and Latin ;—“‘a language,” says M. Renan, 
*6at once barbarous and pedantic.” In this language arose a 
literature that included not only criticism, both scholarly and 
fantastic, but also scientific and philosophical research, didactic 
writing, and poetry. 

After the completion of the Talmud and the writings that im- 
mediately belong to it, there was a silence in Israel. From that 
time, say, about the end of the seventh century, until the begin- 
ning of the middle of the tenth century, Jewish thought found 
little expression, either in Europe or in Asia. The renaissance 
began at Bagdad, and spread rapidly. It extended to Spain and 
toMorocco. Inthe eleventh century it had reached France also. 

Raschi was the Rabbi of the Jewish community at Troyes about 
1064. He worked and wrote under all manner of difficulties,— 
he was, in his own words, ‘‘ in lack of bread and in lack of gar- 
ments, and bowed down, moreover, with the burden of matri- 
mony.” The post of Rabbi was an unpaid post,—it would have 
been held to be a disgrace, or even a crime, to accept money for 
discharging holy duties. In spite of all this, Raschi accomplished 
tasks of enormous magnitude and difficulty. With no guide to show 
him the tortuous path, he ventured boldly into the hidden dark- 
nesses of Biblical and Talmudic criticism, and completed an ex- 
position of almost al! the Scripture, and of much of the Talmud. 
According to M. Renan, Raschi was the literary father of Nicholas 
de Lire. Nicholas de Lire was, in his turn, the literary father of 
Martin Luther,—without Nicholas, that is to say, Luther’s trans- 
lation of the Bible would have been impossible. 

Rabbi Meir, who lived about two hundred years after Raschi, 


| culties, to discuss imaginary or obscure cases. These meetings are 
| to them pleasure-parties. Subtleties which appear to us fanciful, 
| seemed, and seem still, to thousands of men, the most delightful study 
| to which the human mind can be applied.” 


| M. Renan does not tell us in what part of the world the Talmud 

still holds such a place in the thoughts of Jews. In those 
countries where intercourse with their fellow-citizens of other 
creeds is permitted them, their knowledge of their own literature 
appears to be exceedingly limited. Many persons must have 
found, on asking educated Jews any questions concerning the 
post-Biblical history or literature of their own people, that no 
sort of response was forthcoming. 

The usual! controversies between Jews and other theologians 
were not wanting in the fourteenth century. Most active among 
the Christians were some Jews converted to the new faith, either 
by conviction or by fear. There were anxious to show them- 
selves ‘‘plus chrétiens que les anciens fidéles eux-mémes.” 
There was much bitterness on both sides, and plenty of obloquy, 
altogether unnecessary and remote from the points at issue. 
Years before, at Bagdad, a Spanish Mussulman had witnessed a 
religious discussion conducted in a very different way. There 
were present, he related with horror, not only orthodox and 
unorthodox Mussulmans, but fire-worshippers, atheists, mate- 
rialists, Jews, Christians,—‘‘in short,” he said, ‘‘every kind of 
heretic.” One of these explained how the arguments the 
assembled disputants meant to employ must be drawn only 
and entirely from the base of reason; for as each of them dis- 
believed the sacred books of the rest, no other mode of argu- 
ment could be of any avail. The Spaniard was dismayed, but 
the assembly applauded the proposal. It was enough for the 
Spaniard,—he departed in disgust. He was invited to attend 
another conference, but there, too, he says, there was ‘‘ the same 
scandalous proceeding.” M. Renan, in quoting with much gusto 
this story of the first renaissance (a story first published 
by M. Neubauer, in the Journal Asiatique), regrets that the 
religious controversies which took place in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in France were conducted dans un esprit 
beaucoup moins liberal, which is certainly an easy judgment on the 
fierce intolerance of that time. 

The volume before us is disappointing in one respect,—it deals 
little with history. We had a right to expect a full account of the 





was another illustrious Biblical critic. To him was given the 
same title that had been bestowed on Raschi, viz., Maur, ‘ the 
Torch,” he who illumines what was dark before. Meir was im- 
prisoned by the Emperor Rudolph, and most of his writings were 
composed during his incarceration. He died a prisoner, and his | 
body remained unburied for fourteen years. At the end of that | 
time, a rich and childless Jew procured his burial, by payment of 
a large sum of money, obtaining also asa favour for himself | 
the promise that he should be buried by the side of Meir. Meir 
might be described as a critic who wrote from the stand- | 
point of orthodoxy. Other Rabbis inclined to very different | 
expositions of the Scripture. Jacob Anatolio—or, as he is com- | 
monly called, Antoli—was one of the many who took Maimonides, | 
the great Jewish rationalist, as model and guide. ‘+ After reading | 
Maimonides,” says Antoli, ‘‘my eyes were opened. I read the Bible | 
with feelings I knew not of old.” Antoli’s exposition of the | 
Bible was an allegorical one. To him Noah's ark, by which man 

was able to secure himself against the violence of the elements, | 
typified, in its three stories, nothing else than the three 
sciences,—mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. Levi-ben- 
Abraham appears to have gone further than this in the 
direction of rationalising thought. According to him, the super- 
natural qualities attributed to King Og are merely expressions 
used to show the unconquerable nature of the evil passions in 
man. The often-discussed miracle of Joshua, Levi explains en- 
tirely away. Joshua, Levi says, simply prayed that the sun and 
moon, who were the planet-deities of the foe, might not stand in 
the way of the victory of the children of Israel, who put not their 
trust in these. Levi denies, in fact, that either sun or moon 
stood still, or that Joshua ever desired that they should do so. 

Activity no less active was directed by the old French 
Rabbis towards the exposition of the Talmud. ‘The study of the 
Talmud was indeed in those times something more than the 
occupation of the scholar. It was, we read,— 

“A sort of amusement also. Men of talent and activity, condemned 
to a sedentary life, and banished from the general society of the time, 
Sought in the application of logical methods to the text of the Law a 
means for beguiling the leisure that was forced upon them. At the 
present day, the Israelites, in those countries where they live entirely 
cut off from other races, still find in the Talmud their amusement,—if 
that word may be employed. Meetings are held to elucidate its difli- 


| 





‘ingeniously fitted together. 


expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306, and we do not find it. 
Perhaps it will be included in a subsequent volume. One piece 
of history is related, however, and that is a striking, though 
tragic episode. It is an auto-da-fe which took place early in 
1288. One Isaac Chitelain was accused, with his family, of some 
imaginary crime, found guilty, and sentenced by the Inquisition 
to die. ‘The prisoners asked if they could ransom themselves by 
gold. ‘They were informed that conversion plus gold might save 
their lives. Conversion, however, they refused. Chatelain, his 
wife, his two sons, and his daughter-in-law were accordingly led 
forth to the stake. Their hands were bound behind them, but 
they walked on intrepidly, and showed no signs of fear, As they 
approached the fire, they chanted the ‘‘ Schema,” some brief sen- 
tences from Deuteronomy, that is, which form, in the language 
of our great novelist, ‘‘ the confession of the Divine Unity which 
for long generations has been on the lips of the dying Israelite.” 
A cry of horror went through the land, and Philip le Bel pro- 
mulgated an edict for the better protection of the Jews. 

This auto-da-fe produced two singular poems. One was a 
Hebrew elegy, composed in orthodox fashion of Biblical phrases 
The other was a rhymed elegy, 
written in French. This poem is preserved in a MS, in the 
Vatican Library. The difficulty of deciphering it was great, as 
the MS. is in bad preservation ; and moreover, although it is, as 
we said, in French, the French is written in Hebrew characters, 
and the writer—no doubt, a Jew—occasionally stumbled, and put 
in a Hebrew word or two. The poem is quoted in full by M. 
Renan, and he remarks that it proves how superior the popular 
tongue is to the language of savants for expressing a real senti- 
ment; for while the Hebrew elegy on the same subject is harsh 


‘and affected, the French poem, although rugged, is naive and 


touching. 

M. Renan’s name appears on the title-page of the work, but he 
explains in a preface that the book is almost entirely M. 
Neubauer’s, and not his own. To M. Renan is probably owing 
the crisp brightness of the sentences, which could only come 
from a French pen. Perhaps the material could only have been 
collected by a German. M. Neubauer’s difficulties and diligence 


must have been alike enormous. Much of the most valuable 
matter was only to be disentombed from long-forgotten MSS. in 
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the provincial libraries of France. Other matter was to be 
obtained from MSS. that were scattered about in Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland. After many journeys, M. Neubauer 
collected the notes he had made from all these, and collated the 
information thus obtained with such information as he had at 
other times gathered from the wealth of our own national 
libraries. The happy result of his protracted labours is the 
splendid monograph which is now before us. 





HEALTH AND DRESS.* 

Hap the sagacious Dr. Watts lived in these days, he would not 
have rebuked ‘ pride in raiment” by the stern reflection that,— 
** The poor sheep and silkworm wore 

That very clothing long before.” 
He would rather have reminded the conceited damsel who walks 
out of La Mode Iilustrée that certain ladies (much more objec- 
tionable as predecessors than the ‘‘ poor sheep and silkworm”) 


beyond a question,— 
* wore 


‘That very fashion long before.’ 

Nay, that the traces of their peculiar taste, and that of the milli- 
ners who rig them out for the Bal Mabille and similar resorts, 
may be generally recognised therein, without the exercise of much 
perspicuity. That good, honest Mrs. Bull and her simple-minded 
daughters, should be driven annually to bedeck themselves in 
garments whose origin, nine times out of ten, has been the brain 
of an ill-designing demi-monde Frenchwoman, is an irony of fate, 
even one degree more absurd than that the style of dress of some 
millions of busy middle-class and working women should be 
copied, so far as they can afford it, from that of a few hundred 
fine ladies, who may trail their long skirts over Aubusson carpets, 
and never step into a carriage without a footman’s arm to aid 
that laborious ascent. 

The little book just issued by Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Dress, 
Health, and Beauty, meet the revolt against these tyrannies 
of fashion which has for some time been getting stronger among 
the women of England and America. The work, indeed, in 
some parts, consists of extracts from two books on the same 
subject which have had, we believe, a large sale in Canada and 
the United States ; and it may be reckoned, perhaps, by the revo- 
lutionists at home a token for good that the American ladies, 
who have so long outstripped them in the race of extravagance, 
should now be seriously talking of getting rid of at least half 
the contents of their ‘‘ Saratoga trunks,” and sitting henceforth 
‘clothed and in their right minds,” rather than clad in attire 
to which poor mad Ophelia’s was rational. 

The aim of this English book is very simple. In a few straight- 
forward papers it shows why reform is needed, where it is needed, 
and how it may be accomplished, without requiring the fair re- 
formers to exhibit any disagreeable singularity, or to relinquish a 
natural regard for grace and elegance. Take, for example, the 
following remarks, as indicating one point needing reform :— 

“Tt would seem as if any one, however blinded by custom, might see 
the absurdity of a nation of intelligent women allowing themselves to 
be converted into town and country scavengers, without thanks, or even 
the recompense of approval. There really seems no prescribed limit to 
the height to which skirts may be lifted in walking, if only the wearer 
is hung round about with clogging folds, from which she can never 
free her hands without paying the penalty of wet and mud-bedraggled 
trains. Holding on to her draperies as if for dear life, she may raise 
them to the knees, and her style of clothing is tolerated with com- 
placency. But let it be known and seen that the dress is hung so as 
never to come below the tops of the boots, and that the limbs are pro- 
perly and decently covered,—what fears are harboured for the morals of 
women !” 

The greater part of the practical changes advocated in Dress, 
Health, and Beauty, concern those inner penetralia of the female 
attire wherewith it would not become the Spectator to meddle. 
Suffice it to say that the ‘‘ Combination Garments ” and ‘‘ Basque 
boddices” which, in the reformed costume, are to supersede 
corsets, and other articles too mysterious to be named in 
a masculine journal, are depicted and explained in full. 
The principle of all these ‘‘reforms” is, that all the organs 
of the body should have full play ; that the hips should be re- 
lieved of the inordinate weight of petticoats and skirts which 
delicate women have condemned themselves of late years to wear, 
but which a coal-heaver would consider a burden; and lastly, 
that the warmth of the under-clothing should be equally dis- 
tributed over the body and limbs, not concentrated, as usual, in a 
dozen reduplications round the waist, where it is least required, 
while the limbs, which most need it, are left to the cold comfort 
of a thin stocking and a flowing petticoat. 





* Dress, Health, and Beauty. London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 1873. 


Improved health and activity, easy and speedy dressing and 
undressing, the true grace which springs from simplicity and the 
natural fitness of things, and last, not least, considerable economi- 
cal retrenchment, would all, we honestly believe, be secured by 
following the counsels of this capital little book. 





THE TROUBADOURS.* 


Dr. Huerrer has enjoyed the great advantage of treating a 
subject at once unhackneyed and eminently attractive. Pro. 
vence has always been the fairy-land of literary history, and 
something of the coloured light and vague charm of Oriental 
fancy has never failed to clothe its creations, whether as ancient 
as Arnaut or as modern as Mistral. But the language of the old 
poets presents extraordinary difficulties to the student, who must 
go through a hard apprenticeship with MSS. and crabbed texts 
before he can competently address the public on this subject, 
Hence it has happened that in spite of all the innate popularity 
of the theme, and its importance in the history of culture, no 
trustworthy volume on the ‘Troubadours has hitherto been pub- 
lished in England. It is not needful to give the name of a very 
worthless book that essayed to fill this gap a few years ago; 
slightly better than this was a later American publication, by Miss 
Harriet Preston. Both are entirely superseded by the work now 
under review, by a scholar who has done thoroughly good work 
in the same line before, and whose critical edition of the works of 
Guillem de Cabestanh is enough to prove his competence and. 
learning. 

The author has divided his work into three divisions, an 
arrangement that has its manifest advantages, but which prevents 
the volume from forming a progressive whole. It is remarkable, 
however, that there is but very little in Provengal literature of 
that progressive growth, that rise and decline, that we meet with 
in most typical epochs of creative thought. The first of the 
Troubadours, Guillem de Poitiers, who was born in 1071, sud- 
denly confronts us like a Minerva, sprung full-armed and pano- 
plied from the courtly dialect of the Langue d’Oc, and the 
language he uses differs but very little in form or subtilty from 
that employed two centuries later by Guiraut Riquier, the last of 
the great race. There is therefore, perhaps, the less scope for the 
historic method in treating the literature ; at all events, Dr. Hueffer 
has not thought fit to adopt it. His first and principal section deals 
with the subject from ‘a general and more or less popular point 
of view, gives a slight survey of the Langue d’Oc itself, of the 
early popular epics, with which the labour of the Troubadours, 
properly speaking, is not to be confounded, and of the 
social position of Troubadours and Joglars. In the same 
division we have an elaborate analysis and definition of the forms 
of verse invented by the Provencal poets, of the alba or aubade, 
of the serena or serenade, of the alada, the sestina, and the descort, 
and finally, of the more important classes of song, the tenso, the 
sirvientes, and the canzo. In the second section, these general and 
critical considerations give place to a fascinating series of bio- 
graphies of the adventurous poets themselves, including a brief 
sketch of the momentous crusade against the Albigenses, which, 








very curiously, was urged on by one troubadour, Folquet, Bishop 
of Marseilles, and no less wildly denounced by another, Peire 
| Cardinal. The closing chapters of this division deal with the 
| lady troubadours, of whom it is disappointing to find that only 
| one, Beatrice de Die, holds a high literary position ; and with the 
| Courts of Love, in which the author summarily disposes of a long 
| tradition of erroneous sentiment. The third division is extremely 
| technical, and really consists of a highly abstruse monograph on 
‘rhyme and rhythm, in which the practice of the Troubadours is 
taken as the text. The volume closes with interlinear versions of 
| two beautiful Provencal poems, a canzo by Guillem de Cabestanh, 
and an exquisite pastoral piece by Marcobrun, introduced, as the 
author cruelly insists, for the sake of ‘‘ those easy-going amateur 
' philologists who believe themselves able to master a language by 
| simply plunging into its literature, without any previous study of 
grammar or dictionary.” 

There exists a medisval epic which throws so much light on 
| early Provencal manners of thought and action, that it forms an 
almost necessary background to any study of the Troubadours. 
This is Flamenca, a poem which has ably been presented to 
scholars within a few years, and of which Dr. Hueffer gives 4 
fascinating sketch. It is a novel in verse, recounting how 
Flamenca, daughter of the Count of Nemours, is wooed by the 
King of Hungary, but won by the noble Count of Bourbon, 





* The Troubadours: a History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle-Ages. 
! By Francis Hueffer. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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Archimbaut, who, however, unhappily falls into the sin of 
jealousy, and shuts the fair Flamenca up in close ward. A 
matchless lover, of course, appears on the scene, in the shape of 
Guillem de Nevers, who determines to baffle the brutal husband 
and free the lady. The great difficulty is to communicate with 
her ; he contrives to do this at last, by feigning himself to be a clerk 
in Orders, and while offering Flamenca the missal to kiss, he softly 
breathes ‘ Alas!” Next time the lady whispers, Que plans? (‘* What 
is your complaint ?”) to which he in due course replies, ‘I die.” 
Accordingly, a dissyllable is murmured each time the clerk and 
the lady meet, and with extraordinary ingenuity they manage to 
express their mutual passion, and to plan a crafty scheme for her 
release. We will not spoil a good story by betraying the means 
which are taken, but will refer the readcr to this chapter of Dr. 
Hueffer’s book as one which should be well studied at the outset. 
The story of Flamenca is a kind of primer to the realisation of 
Troubadour ethics and the social order of Provence, and the 
same features meet us again and again, but never, perhaps, drawn 
with such consistency and clearness. 

The three persons found in almost every Provencal canzo and 
sirvientes are the husband, the wife, and the troubadour. The 
first of these is bound to exercise complaisance towards the third ; 
jealousy is the crowning and most monstrous vice that he can 
display, and his indulgence of it will be punished by poetic 
execration, and even by public punishment. In the most terrible 
of all the historic stories connected with this literature, that in 
which the poet Guillem de Cabestanh is murdered with revolting 
circumstances by Raimon de Rossilho, the husband of his lady- 
love, public opinion is so frantic against the assassin that Alfonso, 
King of Aragon, has himself to invade the dominions of Raimon, 
and destroy him. The fact of this enforced complaisance is rather 
creditable than otherwise to the morality and civilisation of the 
times, for it proves that the relations between the great lady and 
her troubadour were, on the whole, understood to be platonic 
and literary. If it had not been so, we may be sure that no class 
of fierce nobles would have permitted the existence of a race of 
poets whose only raison d'étre was the dishonour of their patrons. 
Most of the Troubadours were themselves married men, a fact 
which their biographers occasionally fail to conceal, rather than 
care to record. Such stories as the interesting one in which the 
poet Peire Vidal is reconciled to his froward Lady Azalais by 
the frank courtesy of her husband, Count Barral, throw a 
very pleasing light upon the morals of the time. It would 
be idle, however, to deny that there is a darker side to 
the matter, and that the biographies of the Troubadours 
are stained with not a few tragical incidents of blood and 
shame, while such a poetic correspondence as that between 
Countess Beatrice de Die and Rambaut of Orange is only one of 
a thousand proofs that genuine passion interpenetrated the 
elaborate ditties of the courtly poets. It is, in fact, exceedingly 
difficult to form any opinion of value with regard to the morals 
of medizeval civilisation. All we can with confidence say is that 
the chivalrous honour paid to ladies by the Troubadours, and the 
free action given in society to women, were certainly of immense 
importance in soothing the violence and mollifying the intolerable 
roughness of the middle-ages. 

Bertran de Born has always been a special favourite with the 
Teutonic peoples. His adventurous life as a turbulent swords- 
man, his boisterous energy and knightly virtues, and the actual 
place he holds in North-European history may have something 
to do with this. At all events, the German poets, and Heine not 
the least, have celebrated his adventures, and a tragedy on his 
life, by Ernst von der Recke, is one of the most popular of Danish 
acting plays. A slightly different aspect of Bertran de Born is 
given in Dr. Hueffer’s pages, who is too accurate a student to 
paint in moonlight and rose-colour. The satirical swashbuckler 
of Castle Autafort is not the gracious knight of Teutonic fancy, 
but his life forms one of the most curious and instructive studies 
that a student of medizeval life can desire. We all remember the 
passage in the Jnferno where Bertran de Born (Bertram dal 
Bornio) is met, holding his own head in his hand, like a lantern, 
suffering the penalty of those who with wicked counsels separate 
good friends. Thus Dante found him wandering among the 
maimed and mutilated discord-breeders of the Ninth Pit, because 
of his incessant efforts to make feud between Henry II. of Eng- 
land and his sons, a part for which his extraordinary personal 
influence over men particularly fitted him. Wily, violent, and 
bloodthirsty, he seems scarcely to have had one virtue, or not 
more than one. Ilis unwavering devotion to Prince Henry, who 


when we find his iron lips soften to a monody so tender and so 
passionate as this Planh over his dead friend :— 
“Tf all the pain, the grief, the bittor tears, 

The sorrow, the remorse, the scornful slight, 

Of which man in this life the burden bears 

Were thrown a-heap, their balance would be light 

Against the death of our young English King. 

Valour and youth stand wailing at his loss ; 

The world is waste and dark and dolourous, 

Void of all joy, full of regret and sorrow. 


All-present Death, cruel and full of tears, 

Now mayst thou boast that of the noblest knight 
Whose deeds were ever sung to human ears 

Thou hast deprived the world. No famo so bright 
That it could darken our young English King. 

*T were better, if it pleased our Lord, to give 

Life back to him, than that the traitors live 

Who to good men cause but regret and sorrow. 


The world is base and dark, and full of tears, 

Its love has fled, its pleasure passed away ; 

A falsehood is its truth. Each day appears 

But to regret its better yesterday. 

Look up, ye all, to our young English King, 

The best among the brave and valorous ! 

Now is his gentle heart afar from us, 

And we are left to our regret and sorrow.” 
This translation is from the pen of the author, who has enriched 
this volume by many excellent versions of the nore famous poems 
of the Troubadours. In all cases he appends the original text, so 
that even those ‘“‘ amateur philologists ” to whom he is so scorn- 
ful may see that he has been exact and literal. We hope that 
this excellent work on the Troubadours may meet with so general 
a welcome, as to encourage Dr. Hueffer to present us with a more 
particular analysis of Provencal poetry. There is no living writer 
so competent to do so as himself. 


—— 


THE GRAVER MAGAZINES. 
Tue great article of the Nineteenth Century is Mr. Gladstone's, 
upon “ Liberty in the East and West,” which has so grievously 
offended Mr. Hanbury, and which is, in the main, an effort to 
prove that the right of Parliament to control the military forces 
of the State is antecedent to any statute, and has recently been 
violated ; but the most interesting one is by Dr. Waldstein, on 
‘‘ Nibilism and Pessimism in Germany.” ‘This gentleman believes 
that there is just now a tendency in the German mind to pessi- 
mism,—that is, discontent with life, institutions, and the State, and 





attributes it, firstly, to the want of manliness and self-respect in 
| the school education ; and secondly, to the gradual destruction of 
the home-life, which is essential to the happiness of the German, 
and which is disappearing under the habit of dwelling in flats, in- 
creased formality in society, which almost extinguishes courtship, 
| andabove all, the increased desire and necessity for money-making, 
which produces intense selfishness, Political causes also aid in this 
| depression. Germany is crushed by militarism and saddened by 
| social and religious conflicts, while centralisation is creating great 
| cities, and crushing out the pleasant life of the old capitals. This 
| is the social origin of pessimism, which, however, Dr. Waldstein 
| considers to be a temporary evil, half-dead when it is perceived, 
/and he looks for a remedy to the new spirit of ‘ humanity,” 
| preached by Wagner and the recent novelists, a humanity which 
| would substitute nature for laws, and which though now too crude 
_and violent a system, only requires to be moderated to reintroduce 
| joy into German life. We are not sure that the remedy will 
not be worse than the disease, but Dr. Waldstein’s account 
of the want of happiness in German life is very curious, and 
‘borne out by many facts, particularly the immense emigration. 
_ Sir Thomas Watson points out the single objection to compulsory 
| vaccination,—namely, that the lymph, if carelessly selected, may 
‘and occasionally does convey syphilitic poison, and recommends 
' vaccination from calves, as is the practice in Belgium, where Dr. 
| Worlomont declares the protection thus obtained to be quite 
| perfect: —“‘Among more than 10,000 children vaccinated at 
Brussels from 1865 to 1870, and living afterwards amidst the 
terrible epidemic of small-pox which alarmed everybody in 1870 
and 1871, there was not known a single instance of an attack of 
; small-pox ; and the same absolute immunity from that disease 
| was enjoyed by the far greater number of revaccinated persons 
who also lived within the sphere of the contagious epidemic.” 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, in “The Future of English Women,” 
fires a bombshell into the camp of the champions of women’s 
rights. She affirms that women trained to make a living for 
themselves in the professions will gradually become—that is, in a 





died while his father was besieging Limoges in 1183, was a quality generation or two—inferior men, who will neither feel love nor 
in Bertran de Born which demands our admiration, the more | excite it :—‘t The one fatal result of female emancipation is this, 
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that in its full and final attainment not only the power of love in 
women, but for either sex, its possibility, will have passed away.” 
This thesis is worked out with some skill, though in language 
wanting in simplicity, and the conclusion is that the emancipation 


movement should stop short where it is,—that is, as we under- | 


stand, that women should be educated, but should not be released 
from their obedience to men, or from any restriction as to occupa- 
tions which differentiates sex. There will be plenty of answers 
to Mrs. Sutherland Orr, but we may say briefly that while 
we think the effects of study and exertion on female health 
have not yet been sufficiently tested by experience, we alto- 
gether disbelieve in nature being abolished by freedom. 
Working women make good wives enough, nor can we see why 
intellectual work should extinguish capacity for even submissive 
affection. It certainly has not done so in France, where in many 
departments of head-work women labour just as hard as the men. 
Mrs, Sutherland Orr, we should add, writes with a temperance 
and moderation we should be glad to find more frequently in 
this controversy, and is throughout rather sadly convinced than 
argumentative. ‘‘ The Religion of the Greeks, as Illustrated by 
Greek Inscriptions,” by Mr. C. T. Newton, seems to us a quite 
perfect paper of its kind, particularly full in its account of that 
anomalous, but powerful body, the Greek priesthood, their func- 
tions, their powers, and their obligations. It will be quite a new 
chapter, even to fair scholars, more especially the paragraphs on 
the relation borne by the temples to slavery. Sale to a god—that 
is, to his temple—seems to have been nearly, or quite, equivalent 
to manumission, though it did not give rights of citizenship. 
One paper, on * Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet at Cirey,”’ 
neither instructs nor amuses us; nor can we find anything in 


| move this rooted prejudice, with scarcely any success, except in 
the Presidency towns, and with not much there. The discussion 
on future punishment continues, and Canon Farrar winds it up 
with a paper on ‘ Eternal Hope ;” and there is a valuable, though 
over-technical account of a new theory for reconciling deter- 
minism with free-will, a theory which may be stated thus :—J¢ 
is conceivable that a world may exist in which, though law is 
absolute and unbreakable, direction is indifferent, and the director 
| may be the will :— 
| There may be, M. Boussinesq holds, cases of complete mechanical 
| indeterminism,—that is to say, cases where a motor, having reached 
certain points called by the author ‘points of bifurcation,’ may in- 
differently take one of two different directions while in either case 
equally satisfying the mathematical equation. There may be cases in 
which a body might indifferently remain quiescent, or ascend, or de- 
scend, without its preceding state necessarily determining any one of 
these hypotheses, all three equally satisfying all the principles of 
mechanics, so that, in order to determine one of the three, no additional 
work need be expended. Under such a supposition, we see that an 
extra-physical, extra-mechanical action might be the effect of a 
directing power. The author ingeniously compares the will to an 
engineer who, ‘ having to construct a canal along the summit of a bill, 
may at all points of that singular course distribute at pleasure the water 
| of the canal into the one or the other of the two adjacent valleys, with- 
| out having to make it deviate from it natural tendencies.’” 

How that settles the question of the generation of the will itself, 
| which is the ultimate difficulty, we fail to perceive. Nobody 
| doubts that will, whatever it is, can move a muscle, yet not 
| supemede a law; but how came the will, whatever it is, 
|to want to move it? If law is immutable, must there 
|not be a law which the will obeys, without any possibility 
of resistance? We have not, however, read M. Boussinesq, 


| whose argument in the Comptes Rendus of February 19th, 











Midhat Pasha’s “‘ Past, Present, and Future of Turkey, ” beyond | 1877, seems to have attracted much attention in France. Mr, 
the old assertions that Mussulmans are tolerant, that Russia was | Freeman goes on belabouring Mr. Froude about his facts with 
the cause of Christian discontent, and that the Constitution will | almost physical energy ; and Mr. Howell has a most sensible and 





secure everything to everybody :— 


“In Turkey, every one is desirous to see Constitutional Government 
acclimatised, established, and becoming at the same time the soul and 
the mainspring of our institutions. It might, however, be objected, 
with some reason, that the execution of it raises certain doubts in men’s 
minds. These doubts can only spring from the fact that the Porte has 
not carried out completely certain promised reforms; but it appears to 
me that public opinion in general does not sufficiently take into account 
the numerous difficulties which the Porte encountered in the task which 
it had taken upon itself, difficulties which have often been complicated 
by a foreign action tending to stir up cn every occasion in Turkey 
intestine disorders, which have naturally hindered her from fulfilling 
with punctuality the engagements she had entered into with Europe.” 


In Turkey, it is Russia which causes bluebottles to settle on the 
meat,—a style of argument which it is, we imagine, now useless 
to address to politicians. Midhat Pasha, however, though making 
such absolute assertions, writes in that style of temperate serenity 
of which all Orientals, when they do not mean to be abusive, are 
masters. 


The number of the Contemporary is a little heavy, the most 
readable paper being, perhaps, the first, Professor Monier 
Williams’s upon ‘“ Indian Progress,”’ in which he advocates the 
system of improving the Hindoos by picking out what is good in 
Hindooism, and building upon that. That was Dr. Ballantyne’s 
plan, and is, we believe, sound, but it requires an expenditure of 
time which the English, who do not inhabit the land, but only 
visit it, will not give. It will take generations, for instance, to 
modify the Hindoo woman’s notion of modesty, which the Pro- 
fessor admirably describes :— 


“Nor must it be supposed that the women of India are generally 
unhappy; that they regard themselves as slaves; that they long for 
independence; that they protest against seclusion; that they hanker 
after knowledge. They are too feeble-minded and apathetic to be con- 
scious of degradation, too wedded to ancient customs to repine under 
absence of freedom or want of education. They esteem it an honour to | 
wait on their husbands, The necessity for privacy, and the undesirability | 
of a woman’s learning letters, are ideas so intermingled with their | 
earliest feelings—so interwoven with the whole texture of their moral 
being—that they have become cherished customs with the women | 
themselves, They are more than customs: they are sacred religious 
obligations. So far from submitting to these restrictions from coum | 
pulsion, no respectable woman would, as a rule, show herself freely in | 
public, or allow herself to be taught reading and writing, or any 
feminine accomplishment, even if permission were accorded to her. 
She has no conception of any benefit to be derived from a knowledge | 
of letters, except for the promotion of female intrigue; and she would | 
prefer to be accused of murder than of learning to dance, sing, or play | 
on any musical instrument. She loves ornaments, but she regards 
ignorance as her truest decoration. Sho considers herself disgraced by 
sterility of body, but glories in sterility of mind. Education, music, and | 
dancing are supposed to go together, and are to her badges of a life of | 
infamy. When a sister is observed imitating a brother's first childish | 
attempts at penmanship, she is peremptorily ordered to desist, and | 


that, too, by the women of the household.” 
For half a century the English have been endeavouring to re- | 


temperate paper on the improvidence of the working-classes. He 
says they are not improvident, their necessary expenses consum- 
ing nearly the whole of their means, which he estimates, in the 
case of the London skilled artisan, at £91 a year. Out of incomes 
of which this is the highest average, the workmen have saved 
| more than ten millions in benefit societies of one kind or another, 
|and of course accumulated their stock of furniture and tools. 
This is a large saving, but Mr. Howell, whose paper is full of 
curious statistics, admits the existence of a class who are ‘‘ con- 
tent to grovel and drink,” and only maintains that it is slowly 
dying down. 

The Fortnightly has many good papers, though nothing of the 
first rank, unless it be the third part of the quietly murderous 
| sketch of Lord Beaconsfield’s career, which is, we hear, to be re- 
| published in a more permanent form. It is perfectly useless, for 
| political purposes, to state the truth about Lord Beaconsfield, 
| who will run his race, as independent of comment as of principle ; 
| but years hence, these papers may serve as a sort of ‘* argument” 
| to the biographer, who will one day describe the Bolingbroke, 
| probably the successful Bolingbroke, of the nineteenth century, 
| Mr. Greg’s answer to the Spectator on the importation of Sepoys 
jraises the whole question of a people’s obligation to conduct 
| its own wars for itself, and can only be barely noticed here. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes’s paper on ‘The Dread and Dislike of 

Science” is forcible, and in part true, especially as to the 
dislike of the populace for painstaking accuracy; but Mr. 
| Lewes used to have humour, and must surely recognise the 
| absurdity of Bulwerian dogmatism of this sort :— 

‘We are slowly beginning to recognise that there may be a science 


of History, a science of Language, a science of Religion, and in fact, 


| that all knowledge may be systematised on a common Method. The 


| facts of the External Order which yield a Cosmology, are supplemented 
by the facts of the Internal Order, which yield a Psychology, and the 
facts of the Social Order, which yield a Sociology. These are all com- 
prised in Science. However imperfect the second and third may be in 
comparison with the first, the greater complication of the phenomena 
does not warrant the introduction of another Logic of Search.” 
It is all true enough in its way, but surely the fact that from con- 
siderable experience of insects we may deduce ideas sufficient to 
serve as basis for a hypothetical entomology, might be stated with 
a little less pomposity and a little less affectation of a non- 
existent certainty. ‘‘ Sociology ” may be possible, but at least is 
not, in the sense that geometry is, Mr. Grant Duff contributes a 
good sketch of Emilio Castelar, whom he evidently thinks the 
Spanish Gladstone, and whom, true Liberal though he un- 
doubtedly is, we should describe rather as the Spanish Sheridan, 
in which occurs the following most suggestive and far-sighted 
paragraph :— 

‘If any one were to ask me what was the principal change that the 
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eform measures of 1867 and 1868 made in Great Britain, I should 
. ly that we are now governed by a far more excitable public than 
Terstefore. I do not think we shall ever see in our times a states- 

os of the type of Sir Robert Peel wielding anything like the 
aa power. He who would now occupy a similar place must have 
the skill to touch the hearts and imaginations of the masses, and all 
who cannot do that, however right they may be, must be content to 
see themselves outstripped in influence by persons who may lead far 
jess wisely—nay, who may in perfect honesty and good faith get 
the country into very serious dangers. It is not a particularly 
cheering prospect—fits of excited Liberalism alternating with fits of 
stupid Conservatism for a whole generation. But we must look facts 
in the face. We must be prepared, not only for an undue share of 
influence falling into the hands of honest enthusiasts, but for less 
honest persons using the excitability of the people for their own 
advantage. The years from this to the end of the century will, we 
fear, be a good time in England for demagogues of ability in either 
political camp. What all sensible men have to wish for is the rise of a 
race of Liberal statesmen, who, while they have wide knowledge and 
cool heads, have yet that deep sympathy and that power of imagination 
which can keep the electorate steady to their side. Never was there a 
time when the bighest oratorical qualities were so much wanted, not 
within, but without the walls of Parliament; nover was there a time 
when a wise adviser would more decidedly say to a young aspirant to 
public life, ‘ Be sure to take a great passport of poetry.’” 
Add to this that the English people will rarely fall into the hands of 
a politician absolutely without genius for affairs, and we have a 
prediction which is, as we believe, worthy of permanent record. 
Only we suppose that even Mr. Grant Duff would acknowledge 
that he did not see the next statesman or demagogue who, with a 
“ passport of poetry,” was to take captive the English people. 
The fault of the few men who are rising is certainly not poetry. 
Weare not quite equal to Mr. Jenkins on ‘‘ Liberalism and Dis- 
establishment ;” his notion seems to be that a popular govern- 
ment cannot establish sacerdotalism, which, if the populace 
believe in sacerdotalism, is a meaningless assumption; and 
we are tired of ‘Shelley’s Last Days;” but Mr. Bryce 
puts in a strong plea for ‘Armenian automony,” the 
only answer to which is that in our time the strong get 
what they want, and the weak do not, and Mr. Sanderson 
states with force the Boer side of the Transvaal question. 
We wonder if his main suggestion, the education of the sons of 
the Zulu chiefs in England, would work. Nothing is more 
curious than the fact that while residence in England seems to 
overawe some dark men, it inspires in others 4 profound hatred 
of English civilisation. Jung Bahadoor and Salar Jung stood 
by us in the Mutiny because they had driven over London 
Bridge, but Azimoollah murdered us the more energetically for 
the same reason, and Ali Suavi left England with a profound 
hatred of English policy. 

In Fraser, Mr. Allingham makes a suggestion which ought to 
have been beneath him. We trust we do him no injustice, but 
we cannot understand page 801, unless he means to imply that 
the conductors of the Spectator, irritated by some recent ‘* pea- 
shooting” between the magazine and the journal, hunted up a 
recent volume of verse by Mr. Allingham, who avows him- 
self editor of Fraser, and published on it an unfairly severe 
review. We have really no reply to make to such an accu- 
sation except this:—The “ pea-shooting” gave us distinct 
pleasure, as a ‘* joyous passage-of-arms” with a most courteous 
opponent, who ended his side of the fight with a compliment 
quite Spanish in its grace ; and the depreciatory review, written 
by an outsider in regular course, and in type many weeks before the 
mimic contest, was delayed by the editors—to the great wrath of its 
author, who does not know Mr. Allingham from Adam—in fear 
lest any friend of Mr. Allingham’s should make about it the mis- 
take that he has made. That he should make the mistake him- 
self was beyond our conception of possibilities, but we ought to 
have remembered that about his owm verses no poet can be 
either thick-skinned or fair. If Mr. Allingham believes his 
recent verses to be poetry, Byron believed that he should live 
in ‘Hours of Idleness,” but the incapacity of self-criticism 
natural to the genus irritalile vatum is hardly a full excuse for a 
Suspiciousness so unwarranted by the history of the Spectator. 
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Scotland, was made by him “ Lord High Stewart of Scotland,” and by 
him and his successor endowed with considerable estates in Renfrewshire 
and elsewhere. In course of time, Walter the Stewart founded a 
monastery, after the pattern of one with which he was pro- 
bably acquainted in his native country, the Benedictine Abbey 
of Wenlock. The inhabitants of the new foundation were drawn 
from Wenlock. For the first eighty years of its existence it 
was a priory, and was then advanced to the dignity of an 
abbey. Its wealth continued to increase. In the thirteenth century 
it had the doubtful honour—as we should think, in England—of 
reckoning William Wallace among its parishioners. In 1307 it was 
burnt by the army of Edward I. Sixty-three years afterwards the 
family of its patron succeeded to the Throne. There is little that is 
eventful in its after-history, which, as far as its external aspect is con- 
cerned, chiefly consists in continual struggling to maintain its rights, 
excepting, indeed, a somewhat hostile passage with the Papal Power 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. But the last Abbot, at least, 
had a sufficiently eventful life ; John H» milton, illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Arran, was raised to the dignity while still a mere youth, 
Forty-six years afterwards, having in the meanwhile (in 1546) been 
appointed Archbishop of St. Andrew's, he was taken prisoner and 
executed at Stirling. All this history has found an admirable chronicler 
in Dr. Lees, himself for several years Minister at Paisley, and sharing 
with a late colleague the credit of having largely helped the restoration 
of the yet remaining abbey buildings. He carries on the account 
through the times that followed the Dissolution, giving us very curious 
details about the rule of Presbyterianism in its early days. Altogether, 
this is a most interesting and valuable volume, quite exhaustive of its 
subject, and a worthy memorial of the great foundation which it 
describes. 

Schola Academice: Some Account of the Studies at the English 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A. (Cambridge: the University Press.)—This volume, of which it 
is difficult to say whether it be more learned, after its fashion, or more 
entertaining, is a worthy sequel to the author's “Social Life at the 
Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” Its general effect upon the 
reader is to rehabilitate, in a degree, the reputation of the Universities. 
Some unfavourable testimonies, notably that of Gibbon, have led to the 
hasty conclusion that they were little better than abodes of dissipation 
and idleness. They certainly could not show (though, indeed, Cambridge 
Tripos lists date from 1753), a tangible result of class-lists, &c.; yet 
there was hard work done, and probably more genuine “ learning,” 
in the true sense of that word, acquired than they now possess. What 
this work was Mr. Wordsworth has been at much pains to inquire. This 
inquiry constitutes the more serious portion of his book. Thus he 
gives us Bishop Waterland’s “ Advice to a Young Student,” written 
when he was dean and tutor of Magdalene College. In the classical 
columns of “ Studies—Philosophical, Classical, and Divine—for the First 
Four Years,” we find some curious omissions. Neither Auschylus nor 
Aristophanes is mentioned; Pindar, Plato, Herodotus, and Aristotle 
are also absent. Eschylus does not even appear in the additional list 
which the B.A. may read, if he choose to continue his classical studies, 
In philosophy, the student was to begin with “ Wells's Arithmetic,” and 
end with “Gregory’s Astronomy.” Hoadly, South, Calamy, Tillotson, 
Atterbury, and Stillingfleet are among the divines recommended, But 
he gives us plenty of anecdotical matter, which is commonly entertain- 
ing, and often of considerable interest. There is, for instance, an 
amusing list of blunders, which the too-careful memory of rival doctors 
has preserved. No less a person than Paley said profugus. <A less dis- 
tinguished person—T. Wilson, Senior Fellow of Trinity—never lost the 
name of parabdla. Most surprising of all is Vincent Bourne’s shorten- 
ing the e of refert (“it concerns”). Not less interesting are some 
curious social traits,—the notices, for instance, in Strype’s “ Letters.” 
University men will not be surprised to find that two centuries ago “ it 
was comon to make ym. [the schollers] pay one shill. more than the 
townespeople.” That tradition has been faithfully preserved. Less 
than a penny a day served tho young student for beer. Breakfast 
cost five farthings, with a “size of beer.” Sometimes he would 
“ go to an honest house were ye can have a pint of milke boyled” for 
his breakfast. Mr. Wordsworth deserves the thanks of all academical 
readers. 

Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. Sbaw, 
2 vols. (C.K. Paul and Co.)—The scene of this story is laid in Ireland, 
and the characters are Adrienne, an orphan niece of Mr. Blair, and three 
other young persons, the nieces and nephew of the same gentleman, who 
indeed, as an old bachelor, seems to have been hardly dealt with by 
fortune in the matter of other people’s children. The three are wild 
and riotous to a degree which is doubtless amusing in a book, but is 
exasperating in actual life; the cousin acts the part of healer and moder- 
ator. The narrative is vigorous and lively, full of picturesque effect, 
and sometimes rising to a very considerable amount of interest.—— 





Gardner, Paisley.)\—The Abbey of Paisley, though never containing, it 
would seem, a very numerous community, was a foundation of some 
importance and considerable wealth. It was founded by the family of 
Stewart, in the days when they were yet remote from the Throne, and it 
enjoyed their favour when they had reached royal rank. Towards the 
end of the eleventh century, there was a certain Alan, Lord of Oswestry, 
in Shropshire, His second son, Walter, attached himself to David I. of 


Winnie Travers. By Anna Lisle. (Groombridge and Sons.) This is 
also a story for the most part humorous, but sometimes pathetic, of 
youthful days. Such a chapter as that where the two young people, 
Winnie and Ben, start, so to speak, on their own account, and find 
life very much more embarrassing, especially in the matter of accounts, 
than they had expected, is decidedly humorous. Gonorally the book is 
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quite readable, and indeed something better; but to be quite candid, 
we must confess that we found that there was just a little too much of 
it. The Boys of Raby, by F. A. White, B.A., (published for the 
author, by Wyman and Sons), is, we find from the preface, a book ‘to 
be read by the fireside (at the season of the year especially sacred to 
the domestic affections).” This we failed to do, though not from wilful 
neglect, and are therefore probably unable to appreciate it as it deserves ; 
anyhow, we have not formed quite the high opinion of its merits which 
the author himself expresses. There can be no harm in quoting his 
own words,—* This is a book which should be found in every English 
home, whether palace or cottage, within which a boy or girl is nurtured.” 
Any praise that we could bestow would be quite weak and tasteless, 
after this. 

Count Frontenac, and New France under Louis XIV. By Francis 
Parkman. (Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, U.S.; Sampson Low and 
Co., London.)—This is the fifth part of a series of books by which Mr. 
Parkman is illustrating an interesting portion of history, “‘ France and 
England in North America.” Count Frontenac went out to Quebec in 
1672, and after a life of constant toil and anxiety, which, however, he 
seems, on the whole, to have enjoyed, he died there in 1798. He was 
then in his seventy-eighth year, and the year before he had personally 
led an expedition against the Iroquois Indians,—in the course of 
which, by the way, he seems to have allowed his own Indian allies to 
burn an aged captive alive. These allies, we are specially told, were 
Christians, but then burning is a punishment which has special attrac- 
tions for some forms of Christianity. This incident, however, must not 
be allowed to prejudice the reader against Frontenac’s general char- 
acter. He was not only a man of courage and eapacity, but also loyal 
and well-intentioned. Mr. Parkman can hardly hope to interest the 
general reader in these almost forgotten struggles. But among the 
scenes of these conflicts, and by those whose lives to-day are moulded 
by their results, books like this will be regarded with an attention 
which they can hardly attract in Europe. 

The Last Grave of the Nibescos, Translated from the German of 
Emile Vacano, by E. Wilhelmina Spencer. (Remington.)—This is a 
weird story of a Moldavian chateau, the seat of a family cursed with an 
hereditary doom of madness and crime, not unmixed with supernatural 
horrors. On the whole, it fails in its effect; we do not shudder as we 
ought to do. Still the hero and heroine excite a certain interest, 
though this is not heightened by the mystery and terror of their 
surroundings, 





The Science of Language. By Abel Hovelacque. Translated by A. 
H. Keane. (Chapman Hall.)—This volume is the first of a series to be 
described as the “ Library of Contemporary Science,” which is .meant 
to be a collection of standard works of reference on all the physical 
and mental sciences. The book before us, we may as well say at once, 
is suited only for tolerably advanced students, and has nothing of a 
popular character. The author says that his aim has been to show the 
real plan of the science of language in the natural history of man, and 
he is decidedly of opinion that it points to the conclusion of an original 
plurality of languages, and is consequently against the theory of the 
unity of the human race. M. Hovelacque and those who share his 
views are, we believe, generally Darwinians, and it may be noted 
that the differences between languages can, at any rate, hardly 
be greater than those between man and the lower kinds of 
animals. It would thus seem that he makes rather too much of the 
present difficulty of reducing certain linguistic groups to a common 
source. It is premature, to say the least, to hold that the difficulty can- 
not be surmounted. M. Hovelacque observes that as the origin of 
language, and indeed of articulate speech, coincided with the formation 
of the first races, it is in the nature of the case impossible for entirely 
new languages to be developed, the precursor of man being finally ex- 
tinct. He regards the theory of a Turanian family of languages as a 
delusion, observing that they have nothing in common but the 
“whimsical name,” and that the elements of the Basque, Magyar, 
Japanese, &c., differ essentially, and their roots cannot be reduced to 
unity. Consequently, they must not be spoken of as a“ family,” which, 
at least, ought to imply some degree of union. On Etruscan he is 
cautious, and thinks that if it is to regarded as an old Italic idiom or 
dialect, the time as not yet come for proving this. It may be fairly 
said of M. Hovelacque that he does not, speaking generally, let himself 
be carried away by theories,a temptation to which students of language 
are, as a rule, dangerously prone. 

School History of Rome. Abridged from Dean Merivale’s “General 
History of Rome,” by C. Puller, M.A. (Longmans.)—To tell at all 


efficiently the history of twelve hundred years and more (for Mr. Puller | 


takes us from the foundation of Rome down to Augustulus, in 476), 
within the compass of four hundred and twelve quite moderate-sized 
pages, is no slight achievement, and Mr. Puller must be allowed great 
credit for having accomplished it so well. He has not only abridged, 
he has given some matter of his own, and wherever he has done so, has 
been notably snecessful. 

Kenning’s Masonic Cyclopedia, Edited by the Rev. A. F. A. Wood- 
ford, M.A. (Kenning.)—The greater part of this volume we must be 
content to take on trust, but there are parts which an outsider may 


criticise. Euclid i, 47, it may be remarke?, is not a problem at all, 





however “striking and beautiful,” and it is certainly not called the 
“pons asinorum.” The book, however, is a laborious compilation, and 
includes a great variety of information which, whatever its value, is 
certainly curious, and often not without interest. The world may be 
glad to have a description of ‘‘ Freemasonry” from one who may be 
presumed to be an authority. It is “an art founded on the principles 
of geometry, and directed to the service and convenience of mankind,” 
So far, the definition would do for land surveying. “It may also be 
termed a science, as it teaches us alike the laws of self-government and 
self-restraint, and inculeates the abiding need of intellectual culture 
and self-improvement, forbearance and fortitude, toleration and truth. 
It is also the setting-forth of social harmony and personal virtue, and 
aims at the loving fellowship of brethren and the peaceful progress of 
mankind.” In the same connection, we may mention Freemasonry : the 
Three Masonic Graces, Faith, Hope, Charity, by Brother Chalmers I. 
Patton. (Reeves and Turner.)—We can but wish success to societies, 
secret or other, that aspire to such aims. 

Holland and Her Heroes, Being an Adaptation of Motley’s “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic.” By Mary Albert. (C. Kegan Paul and Co,)— 
Tho merit of this book lies mainly in the happy idea which suggested 
it. We do not mean that the idea is not well carried out ; we believe it 
to be so, as far as we can judge without a detailed comparison with the 
original. But it is certainly a great thing to make accessible to 
readers of scanty leisure or limited application such a book as 
Mr. Motley’s “Dutch Republic.” It is a book that admits of being 
shortened, far better, at least, than others which we could name,—than 
Macaulay’s “‘ History of England,” for instance. We should pity pro- 
foundly any one who had to select the more picturesque passages from 
a book where all is almost indistinguishably bright. There are other 
standard works where, for a different reason, selection would be equally 
difficult. Holland and Her Heroes takes down the reader as far as 
1585, to the death of William the Silent. 

Henry Wonnacott. A Memorial Volume. Edited by his Wife, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This book contains the memoir of a Congre- 
gational minister at Hull, and some of his sermons. “ Printed specially 
for those who knew and loved the preacher,” it may be read with in- 
terest by a wider circle. The interest is, indeed, in some measure, of 
a melancholy kind. There seems but little doubt that he wore himself 
out, and shortened what might have been a life of much usefulness, by 
the excitement of mission-preaching. Some of his sermons, notably 
that on “ We Preach Christ Crucified,” indicate a power that might 
have been developed into something considerable. 

Is Russia Wrong? Letters by a Russian Lady. With a Preface by 
J. A. Froude. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We question whether the 
authoress of these letters will succeed in persuading us that the whole 
of our traditional Eastern policy and our apprehensions from Russian 
movements and apparent designs area pure delusion. She, no doubt, has 
reasons for maintaining that we have strong prejudices, which consider- 
ably blind us to the real spirit in which Russia entered on the present 
war, and to the very powerful motives which urged her to make such 
vast sacrifices. The true cause she finds in that national antipathy 
to the Turk which dates from the dreadful Russian experiences of 
Tartar invasion and domination during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. Western Europe happily never had to 
realise the horrors of Asiatic misrule, whereas Moscow has twice 
suffered the fate of Batak. The “secret societies” which Lord 
Beaconsfield likes to represent as the origin of the whole affair 
have, according to our authoress, no mystery whatever about them, 
but were long ago the result of the same benevolent spirit ‘ which 
leads English people to send tracts to Fiji cannibals.” If the official 
Russia of St. Petersburg looks coldly on the war, the heart of the 
Russian people is thoroughly in earnest about it, and only a fow cynics 
and fashionable society can doubt this. Mr. Froude, in common with 
most of our literary men, altogether approves this view of the matter, 
which is put forth in these letters with evident sincerity of conviction, and 
he hopes that they may holp us to become better acquainted with the 
Russian character, which, it seems, can rise to heroic effort, and has 
capacities for a better civilisation than it has yot attained. 


The Life of Alexander Lycurgus, Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F 
M. F. Skene. (Rivingtons.)—Archbishop Lycurgus was a conspicuously 
favourable example of his community, a man who would have been 
notable anywhere for piety and for learning. Yet ho would scarcely 
have been heard of here, had not circumstances brought him to this 
country at a time when the search for what we may call “allies” was 
| peculiarly active in a certain section of the Anglican Church. He 
| came over to consecrate a new church built by the Greek community 
at Liverpool, and found himself the object of much attention. Prelates 
| and great laymen vied in showing him hospitality, and one, at least, of 
| his entertainers, a bishop, who almost singly preserves the tradition of 
| to talk to him in Greek. Oxford, too, 


learning on the Bench, was able 
| conferred upon him a degree. The Archbishop’s narrative of these 
9 + 

account 


proceedings is very interesting. The “ intelligent foreigner’s 
of us is always attractive, and the Archbishop of the Cyclades was a 
foreigner of a quite uncommon kind. He afterwards assisted at the 
Synod of Bonn, and died omnibus Lonis valde deflendus, in his forty-ninth 
year. Thore is something peculiarly touching in the scene of his death. 
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The Archbishop had asked the sister who was nursing him for some 
food. “As she stood with her face turned from him, engaged in filling 
the cup she held in her hand, she suddenly heard her brother say 
softly, ‘TeréAcorat !’ (‘It is finished !")” When sho reached his side, 
he had passed away, without a struggle. 

Our Creed; an Appeal to the Church of England. By a Barrister. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The Barrister appeals to the Clergy in this 
persuasive strain,— The impression left upon my mind from a 

rusal of Church history is, that Christianity was originally a device 
of the priesthood for aggrandising themselves, and that it has been 
maintained chiefly because it affords scope for the gentlemanly employ- 
ment of so many of our better classes.” The Barrister certainly cannot 
complain if his ** appeal ” is met, as probably it will be, with respectful 
silence on the part of the clergy. 

The Leacher’s Handbook of the Bible. By Joseph Pulliblank, M.A. 
(Longmans. )—This book is likely to prove useful to teachers. The 
comments on the Scripture narrative are simple and forcible, and in 
making them the writer does not confine himself to what is conventional. 
A great improvement might be effected in the book by introducing 
dates. 

The Prayer-Book. By Evan Daniel, M.A., Principal of St. John’s 
College, Battersea. (Gardner.)—This is a very full and useful manual, 
and is also more interesting than such books usually are. 


Messiah’s Kingdom. By the Rev. B. Martin, A.M. (Oliphant and 
Co.)—This volume is an attempt to find an answer to the question, “Is 
State-Churchism Scriptural?” After a rather tedious investigation, in 
which little that is novel seems to be brought forward, a negative 
answer is arrived at by the writer. 


The Rev. J. F. Bright has added a third and concluding volume 
to his English History for the Use of Public Schools. (Rivingtons.)—It 
deals with the “Third Period, Constitutional Monarchy, 1689-1837.” 
A very valuable and conveniently arranged work, which can scarcely 
fail to secure and to retain a place among accepted class-books is thus 
completed. It is not the aim of such a book to be striking and original. 
To use diligently the original authorities which modern research has 
opened up, to take broad and generous views of men and things, to keep 
the true perspective of events, to know when to be concise and when to 
enlarge, these are the quslifications of the writer of such a book as this, 
if it is to be hoped that it will be really useful, and Mr. Bright possesses 
them in no common degree. 

We have received from Messrs. Longmans Volume IV. of Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
It is a supplementary volume, in which all the required additions have 
been made, and new applications of any value carefully recorded.— 
From Messrs. Blackwood we have the first volame of Scenes of Clerical 
Life, forming Volume VI. of the “ Cabinet Edition” of George Eliot’s 
works, 
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Barnes (W.), Outlines of English Speech-craft, cr 8vo...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 4/0 

Bayley (E.), An Attempt to Show the Value of Thoroughness, &c.(Hatchards) 6/0 

Bevan (G. P.), Tourists’ Guide, East and North Ridings, Yorkshire (Stanford) 2/0 

Bewicke (A. E. M.), Margery Travers, 3 vols. cr 8vo .........(Hurst & Machott 31/6 
( 











Birch (R. W. P.), Sewage Irrigation by Farmers, 8vo. m) 2/6 
Book of Tobit, a Chaldee Text, edited by A. Neubauer, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Bulwer (L.), What Will He Do with It ? Vol. 2, 80 ..........++0+++0000.(Routledge) 7/6 
Burckhardt (J.), The Civilisation Period of Renaissance in Italy ...(C. K. Paul) 24/0 
Cox (J. C.), Tourists’ Guide to Derbyshire, 12mo Stanford) 2/0 
De Amicis (E.), Constantinople, translated by CO. Tilton, 8vo ............(S. Low) 10/6 
Deby (J.), Report of the Iron and Steel Industries of Foreign Countries (pon) 5/0 
Dickens (C.), Child's History of England, 4to. (Ch & Hall) 2/6 





Dickens (O.), Martin Chuzzlewit, Cr 8¥0 scocscoccssceseseessseees ssseeeeese( Routledge) 2/6 
( 
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Haug (M.), Essa: the Sacred Language, Parsis, bner 
Heath (F. G.), Fern. Paradise, illustrated, R= ~— ee ine 
Hoffman (Prof.), Modern Magic, 3rd ed, cr 8vo . (Routledge) 7/6 







mpkin & Co.) 2/6 
-(Churchill) 5/6 
.(Dickinson) 5/0 
& Hall) - 


al sniaeiaaeennil 8) 
of Children (Grifith& 
r 


Hunt (L.), Characteristics, by L. Cross, Cr 8V0 .....0s0.se0s000 
James (P.), Sore-Throat, its Nature and Treatment, cr 8vo ... 
Jay (W.), Sunday M Sermons, Preached at Bath, cr 8vo 
Kelley (E. G.), Philosophy of Existence, 8vo (Chay 
Lady's Crewel Embroidery Book, by E. M. C., 
Larogue (M.), Great and Smal), Scenes in Life 
Lever (C.),Horace Templeton, cr 8vo ge) 3/6 
Life and Adventures of an Unfortunate Author, by Himself ......(S. ae 7/6 





atchard 
Farran) 3/6 





Linley & Dickinson, Treatise on the Law of Partnership, 2 vols. ...(Maxwell) 75 
pe ort LAP Linley Rochford, cr 8vo recemcemineameat = & Windus) eo 
McNab (W. R.), Botany, Outlines of Classificati mgmans) 1/6 


ion of Plants.........(L0! 
Mansfield (C. E.), A Latter-Day Novel, 2 vols. cr 80... ha) 

Marryat (F.), Fighting the Air, cr 8vo 
Marryat (F.), Harvest of Wild Oats, cr 8vyo 



























Middleton (Lady), Ballads, square (C.K. Paul) 3/6 
Monahan (J.), The Method of Law, an Essay, cr 8V0 .......0...... ~+-(Macmillan) 6/0 
Moon (G. W.), The Dean's English, a Criticism, cheap edition ...(Hatchards) 1/6 
Muddock (J. E.), A Wingless Angel, 12mo (A. H. Moxon) 2/0 
Munn (D.), Practical Hints on Teaching Arithmetic, 12mo ..... evee(Daldy) 2/0 
Pardon (G. F.), Noble by Heri SP DVO  ceoccccs cossscscsccecess -(Tinsley) 2/0 
Patrick (M.), Christine Brownlie's Ordeal, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Peel (S.), Concise Treatise, &c., Chancery Actions, 8vo.........(Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Pollock (J.), Notes on Rheumatism, 12mo (Churchill) 2/6 
Rayleigh (Baron), Theory of Sound, Vol. 2, 8V0 .......0s0ssss0sseees--(Macmillan) 12/6 
Reid (M.), The Fatal Cord, 12mo (Routled 3/6 





Reid (M.), Wild Huntress, 12mo (Routledge) 3/6 
Robinson (A. M. F.), Handful of Honeysuckle, 12mo .,,(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Roche (H. A.), On Trek in the Transvaal, 2nd edition, cr 8V0............(S. Low) 10/6 
Serpent of Cos, a Poem, 12mo. (A. H. Moxon) 5/0 
Smith (T. E.), Summary of the Law of Companies, 8vo ...(Stevens & Haynes) 5/0 
Symonds (J. A.), Many Moods, a Volume of Verse, cr 8vo......(Smith & Elder) 9/0 
Taylor (J. E.), Flowers, their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, &c. seesee( Hardwicke) 7/6 

keray (W. M.), Henry Esmond, cr 8vo. (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Tregellas (W. H.), Tourists’ Guide to Cornwall, 12mo (Stanford) 2/0 
Trollope (F.), The Lawyer's Daughter, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ......... secseceeeeeeee( KOOt) 31/6 
Verney (E. H.), Last Four Days of the ‘ Eurydice,’ cr 8vo......(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Walsh (W. P.), Ancient Monuments and Holy Writ, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 




















The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
Includi tage to of the United aes —_ ——— 
ncluding an 6 te yearly. 
i ove fous £1 8 Case Old B.reeeeO 7 8 


Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 





















ampton) ... ss. — eco cee 110 6 e015 Sire 7 8 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8......0 17 weed 8S 8 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVB GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .,,., 116 6 
QuArter-Page .......ccccscceseeseeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column...,... 017 0 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








R° WLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in ai suum for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the wth, restoring and utifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the —_— are warned against articles beari 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 23 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties iaspected, at simply travelling 
expenses ng paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c. Estate Agency 




















Disraeli (B.), Young Duke, 12mo 2/6 | Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Durant (C.), Wynyard of High Wynyard, 2 vols. cr 8vo...(Chapman and Hall) 21/0 | ——-—-—_____ 
Eugene, Elementary a CT BVO sesssseoesenees (Williams See 16 Second Edition, in 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 
‘awcett (H.), Free-Trade and Protection, 8 (Macmillan) 7/6 3. WN ; j 
Fontaine (H.), Electric Lighting, & Practical Treatise, 8¥0 .........00000+ a ee 7/6 | eumannnenees : Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir Tuomas 
Geddes (W. D.), The Problem of the Homeric Poems, 8vo .+-(Macmillan) 14/0 MORE. 
Handbook on Gold and Silver, by an Indian Official, 8vo............(Longmans) 12/6 London: LONGMANS and Co. 
OLLEGE H OME LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
READING 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, | 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. eceeieenedil 
ETTES COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 





OSSALL 


SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of | preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleet wood. 


Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 


Col i Edinburgh. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 


—Modern Lan se and Science receive | salubrious neighbourhood. 
Special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per dious, of imposing a 
an — Age to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head | own beautiful, well-wooded 

aster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- | 
TILION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are can toi 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to | 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the ae, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and re- | pecuniar. 
newable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rey. the HEAD | “ B. H.,” care of Messrs. R. 
ASTER, School House, Sherborne. Fleet Street, E.O. 

















Y 7 
given to persons of the 


‘or persons having abi 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

COLLEGE | Spectus, apply to the Principals. 
4 a - r 

SCHOOL, — TEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £204 

year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 

| 153. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxf 





ADIES’SCHOOL.—To be DISPOSED | 
| of, a First-class Old-Established Ladies’ School, 
}in the North of England, in a most delightful and 


ducted with considerable success and 
years, by the present and preceding 
Establishment, the Lady now retiring 
da t First-rate references can be 
highest respectability and 
ition. This is an apne rarely to be met with | 
ities,and possessed of moderate | 
resources. Masters of superior talents 
| attend the School.—Applications to be made to 
F. WHITE and SON, 33 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 
Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£18,026 7s. 94. The famine in China continues to 
revail with unabated severity. Although since the 
ginning of May rain has fallen in some of the 
| famine-stricken provinces, no harvest can be 
before August. In the meantime money is as urgently 
| needed as ever, in order that the work which has 
been already begun may be carried on to a successful 
termination. 
Contributions may be paid to Messrs. COUTTS and 
CO., 59 Strand, W.C., or to the Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas 


‘ord, as 
Apply Rev. 














The House is a a ne, L.0. _ 
rance, standin ia a a a a ae 
Ngrounds.’ Has been con ADY WANTED, to WORK 
rotit for several AMONG the POOR. Knowledge of Accounts 
rincipals of the necessary. Salary, £50. Apply to Mr. BARNETT 


St. Jude's, Whitechapel. 
FrisHer's GLADSTONE 


having also 








BAG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

| The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

| FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 

| Tees ae A New Article, registered. 


ISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS 
! CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


"188 STRAND. 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The NINETIETH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 


Nine till Six. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. _ 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. Admission 1s. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is now —- S/ - = . 
1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pa all. 
sit tis icles i. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

The SIEGE of TROY has been reproduced, 
with new Scenery and Effects; rendered by Mr. 
Lin Rayne. supported by an efficient staff.—The 
CHEMISTRY of the SUN, by Professor Pepper.— 
CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gardner.— 
MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. R. May. 
—BULGARIA, by Mr. E. Wilkie—Dr. SAMUEL 
JOHNSON and his FRIENDS, by Dr. Aveling.— 
The TELEPHONE, the OXY-HYDROGEN MICRO- 
SCOPE, and TORPEDOES, by Mr. King.—HAYLING 
ISLAND, Where It Is and All About It, by Mr. J. L. 
King.—Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and 
Children under ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls (including 
admission), 2s 6d. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 











and 10. 
| FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For LIVES ONLY. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ......+. «+e £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..........c0sses00" seseeses £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
ee Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


| ae 324 BARRIS TT £0 B. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

A Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 ....c.ccccscssees 484,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

CORO ..crccrccccorescenceees woncccecesees 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4; per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


q LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
OUNDIMENTS 80 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


W ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 2oz. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol] and London. 


























ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvrs. 


finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
$3-in. ivory handles, per doz. 14 0...11 0... 6 0 
3g Ss do. os Bt.B 6 6S 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
33 = do. do. do. 26 0...20 0.. 7 6 
4 do. do. do. 28 0..21 0. 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0,24 0.. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,. 28 0.,,10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0...13 6 
7 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
a do. silver’dbladesdo. 48 0... 38 0... — 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing [ronmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and4 Newman 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


(4240's LI WHISKY. 
| 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~~. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 











AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


i NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities 
of health to all nations, of whatever clime. 
ihey have given hope, relief, and comfort to millions. 
In irritation and debility, generated by excesses of any 
kind, or in general prostration of the system, their 
effect is rapidly soothing, renovating, and restorative. 
They rapidiy drive from the system the morbid cause 
of ailment, and renew in the frame its pristine anima- 
tion, health,and vigour. They greatly increase the 
appetite, give tone to the stomach, assist the digestion, 
and impart elasticity to the spirits; their essence 
enters the circulation and carried through its course, 
exerts its cleansing power over every organ. In the 
lungs they affect most striking changes, converting 
the impure venous into pure arterial jblood, by which 
the whole frame is recruited. 














[TL ZEACOMBE HOTEL. 
CLIMATE BOO By A LLED. 
ABLE and AIR 
__ ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. \CUNG. 
= a 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and © 
MODERATE CHARGES. oe 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager j 
Ilfracombe, North Devon 
en ° 


HEAL AND SON’S 
GOuMIER 
FLAstique 
portsrr 
IS THE BEST ns eA TREES YET 


TED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and ¥ 
Furniture Manufacturers, Bod-seem 


195, 196 197, 0 ae ae COURT ROAD, 
w. 


a aN, 





Catalogue post free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 














FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Dret, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them UVresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for housevold mourn- 
ing at a great saving wy or small families, 
"Ss, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is & name engraven ou the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli. 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, und hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most ecouomical. For 
ladies, childrep, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize m , and 
the valued recommendation of Dr. Odling, 
F.R.S., Prof Obemistry, Oxford 
University. Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 
My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks i. the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
traction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the eet on of Pain- 
jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S.  *™" 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, Hs, 56s, 95s. 
Exectro ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 














ESTABLISHED 








LAMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KiTcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 








CornicEs—OCornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


T HE NE W TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
R without AOID. 


A A 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 














F «6 


Invaluable in all cases of 
Weakness and Debility. 


B R 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


___ BRAVAIS and CO.’ LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 


EXTRACT 





FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. OF M EAT. | 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron | 





For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
Bere MAGNESIA. 
Onstitations, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S | 
Safest Aperient for Delicate | 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP: 


A STORY OF SOOIETY. 





By OUIDA. 

CHEAP EDITION.—Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each, 

OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
HELD in BONDAGE. PUCK. 
STRATHMORE. FOLLE-FARINE. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. TWO WOODEN SHOES. 
TRICOTRIN. SIGNA. 
CECIL OASTLE-| IN a WINTEROCITY. 

ARIADNE. 


MAINE'S GAGE. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ Walter's Word,” &c. 
With 12 Llustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


“One of the most racy and entertaining of English 
novels." —///ustrated London News. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 

BELGRAVIA for JUNE contains 
the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled the HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 











NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 
In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOcK. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By WILLIAM F. GILL. With numerous [ilustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 








Now ready, with 150 Illustrations, One Shilling. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, mostly from 
Sketches by the Artists. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 





Now ready, profusely illustrated, One Shilling. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Illustrations, many from Sketches 
supplied by the Artists. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 


NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each, New and Cheaper 
Editions, of 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


McCartuy, Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin 


McCarruy. 


OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 





To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

LIGHTS on the WAY: Some Tales 
within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER. 
Edited, with a Note, by H. A. Page. 


CHARLES LAMB'S LONG LOST POEMS. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


POETRY for CHILDREN. By Charles 
and Mary Lams. To which are added “ Prince 
Dorus,” and some Inedited Poems now first Col- 
lected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 








Oblong 4to, half-bound, boards, 21s. 


CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. By G. 


2— 


Bowers. 1.—Gallops from Gorseborough. 
Scrambles with Scratch Packs. 3.—Studies with 
Staghounds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. Edited by the Rev. Freperick Grorce 
L&x, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth; Editor 
of “The Other World; or, Glimpses of the Super- 
natural,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated Boards, with numerous Plates, 


8 6d. 


OLD POINT LACE, and HOW to 
COPY and IMITATE IT. By DAtsy WATER- 
HOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Nearly ready, small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustra- 
tions, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Cliasse:, and Popular 
Reading. With numerous l!lustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, 
after G. F. Watts, B.A., price 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 
Merchant and Philanthropist. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engineers,” &. 


“Dr. Smiles, in this handsome volume, has done 
ample justice to his subject; and has pointed out, 
with the skill of an experienced biographer, the many 
useful lessons which may be drawn from the life of 
this successful merchant and large-hearted philan- 
thropist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge, which is as interesting 
and instructive as could well be imagined. It also 
contains @ portrait of him which will be acceptable to 
many readers. This handsomely printed memoir 
should be the book of the season.” —City Press. 

“ Will be the greatest literary success of this present 
year.” — Bell's Messenger. 

“Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, 
and the value of the book (which is a handsome volume 
of over 500 pages) is much enhanced by a thoroughly 
artistic portrait by Mr. G. F, Watts, R.A., etched by 
Rajon.”—Carlisle Journal. 

“Dr. Smiles has done his work well, and laid 
before the public many facts concerning the life of 
this ‘Cumberland Worthy, which will be quite new 
even to Mr. Moore's most intimate friends; while the 
extracts which he gives from Mr. Moore’s diaries and 
from an autobiography which he had written con- 
cerning his early history are full of interesting 
matter.”—Carlisle Express. 

“ A worthy literary monument of George Moore.”"— 
Westmoreland Gazette. 

“Rich in material out of which young men may 
build up useful and noble lives, and we most heartily 
recommend this last work of Mr. Smiles to the pub- 
lic." —Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express. 

“It is with feelings of lively pleasure that we 
welcome this book, which cannot fail to benefit society, 
as well as to entertain the general reader.”—Zastern 
Morning News. 

“A more interesting and useful work, as illustrating 
what may be accomplished by perseverance, integrity, 
and all the qualities that are comprehended in those 
two expressive words, ‘self-help,’ used in their noblest 
senee, it would not be easy to find.”—Hull Express. 

“ Dr. Smiles has done well to write the biography 
of George Moore. It is needless to say that the volume 
is ap attractive as any of the author's former bio- 
graphies."— Banffshire Journal. 

‘It was a fortunate circumstance which decided 
Mr. Smiles to undertake this work."—Carlisle Patriot. 

“ Readers who once begin it will not rest satisfied 
until they have read Mr. Smiles’s portrayal of the 
‘man of rare strength and simplicity of character, of 
active benevolence and wide influence,’ from beginning 
to end.” — Wigton Advertiser. 


GEORGE. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





This day is published. 
ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 

By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S. 

Octayo, with Map of the Author's Route, price 12s 6d. 


“ A very pleasant and instructive work.”—Athenewum. 

“A most lively, fresh, and interesting book of 
holiday travel...... We promise the reader an inter 
esting peep into a fresh and little explored country, 
and much sound and valuable information as to its 
wealth, mineral and industrial, and all its capabilities, 
as well as an hour or two's very entertaining reading, 
from Mr. Crosse’s book." —Blackwood's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 128. 
THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 
Street. 


MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN, 


AND DISCOURSES IN 





REFUTATION OF ATHEISM. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY 
Price 7s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





AITH and WORKS. By the Rey. W. 
A. O'Conor, B.A., Rector of St. Simon and St. 
Jude, Manchester. Fourth Edition, price Is. 
‘** Strifes about words’ are disposed of."—Clerical 
Journal. 
“Very carefully reasoned, and sound,’—Noncon- 
formist. 
“ Fascinated by its style."—Daily Telegraph. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
HE ‘CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 
Itadvocates Philosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics. 
8 Salisbury Court, E.C, 

















Now ready, a NEW STORY, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 17s. 


LOST BATTLE. 


“S'IL GAGNE BATAILLE, 
AURA MES AMOURS.” 

“QU'IL GAGNE OU QU’IL PERDE, 
LES AURA TOUJOURS.” 


A 


MORNING Post.—“ This is in every way a remarkable 
novel.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ We are all the more ready to do 
justice to the excellence of the author's drawing of 
her characters.” 


ScoOTSMAN.—*“ The story is altogether a most enjoy- 
able one.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The characters throughout, 
even down to the least important ones, are well 
drawn.” 

VANITY Fair.—“ It possesses almost every requisite 
of @ good novel.” 

STANDARD.—“ Very few of our best veteran writers 
of fiction have given to the world a prettier story, or 
one told in a purer styleand with a healthier moral.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The book is pleasantly free 
from affectation; the working-out of the plot......is, on 
the whole, managed with much cleverness, and most 
of the characters are natural and consistent.” 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


VOYAGEOF THE PAPER CANOE 
FROM QUEBEC TO THE GULF OF MEXICO, 
During the Years 1874-75. 


By NATHANIEL H. BISHOP. 
With Illustrations and 10 Maps of the Coast. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Few recent American works 
have been more thoroughly readable and amusing 
than the records of two canoe voyages now before us.” 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
And all Booksellers. 


Price Sixpence, Third Edition. 
ETTERS on the INDIAN IMPORT 
DUTIES. By W.E. TAYLOR. Reprinted from 
the Manchester Guardian, Examiner and Times, Courier, 
and London Jimes. 
JOHN Heywoop, 18 Paternoster Square, London; 
and Excelsior Buildings, Ridgefield, Manchester. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS 
LA. EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuGu CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
“fFNHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. *“*Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Liferary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by LypiA E. Becker. This Journal, 
published monthly, contains full Information of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 





id: 
54 FLEET Street, June, 1873, 
MESSRS. SEELEY & co, 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


I. 
MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five 
Biographies. 1. Victor Jacquemont; 2 Henri 
Perreyve; 3. Francois Rude; 4. Jean Jac 4 
Ampere; 5. Henri Regnault. By Pariip GILBERT 
HAMERTON, Author of “ Round my House,” &e. I 
post 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. —a 


II. 

M. RAJON’S ESCHING of THOMAS 
CARLYLE. From the Portrait by G. F. Warts 
ow paps 5 only. With remarques, 

5 15s (all sold); on Japanese pa ; on 
Whatman paper, £5 5s. s HON, SPS; os 


III. 
A Fourth Thousand of 

STORIES from HOMER. By the Rey 
ALFRED CuuRCcH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Retford. With twenty-fone 
Illustrations from Flaxman’s Designs. Growy 
8vo, price 5s in cloth. 

IV. 

RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT. Six Lec. 
tures on Future Punishment preached in the Lock 
Chapel in Lent, 1878. By the Rev. FLaven Coox 
B.A., Chaplain. In small 8vo, price 2s 6d. ; 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street. 

CANON FARRAR'’S Reply to his Critics 
appears in the CONTEMPORARY RE. 
VIEW for JUNE. 

ECOND EDITION now ready o 





8 f 
tle CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 


INDIAN PROGRESS. _ By Professor Monier Williams, 

DETERMINISM AND MORAL FREEDOM. By Paul Janet, 

ScorrisH INFLUENCE UPON ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL 
THouGnt. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan, Leicester. 

Mr. Frovupe's Lire AND TIMES OF THOMAS Becker 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Part III. 

ARE THE WORKING-CLASSES IMPROVIDENT? By 
George Howell. 

CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
CounciL. By Professor Friedrich. 

STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE. By Emily Pfeffer. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the 
Question, Considered in a Series of Papers on Canon 
Farrar’s New Book, by a Layman, Rev. Professor 
Mayor, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

ETERNAL Hope. A Reply to Many Critics. By the 
Rev. Canon Farrar. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN ITALY. By 
Angelo de Gubernatis. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Russia. By 
“T. S.,” St. Petersburg. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


SECOND EDITION now ready. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1878, price 2s 6d. 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF TURKEY. By his 
Highness Midhat Pasha. 
SMALL-POX AND COMPULSORY VACCINATION. By Sir 
Thomas Watson. 
br FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. Sutherland 
rr. 
THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. By C. T. Newton. 
VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET. By Mrs. Clark. 
THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Sir Francis 
Hincks. 
Mr. FROUDE AND THE LANDLORDS OF IRELAND. By the 
Knight of Kerry. 
READJUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND STATE. By the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND PESSIMISM IN 
GERMANY. By Dr. Waldstein. 
RECENT SCIENCE. (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 
LIBERTY IN THE EAST AND WEST. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
C. KEGAN Pavt and Co., London. 


i »~ HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLcort, for the Piano- 
forte. Solos complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; 
Duets, 6s each ; ad lib. accompaniment for flute, violin, 
and violoncello, 1s each. Each Book free at half-price 
in stamps.—N.B. This Work may also be had ia four 
vols. as Solos, cloth, gilt edges, price 12s each net. 
ToORGANISTS. Third Edition. HOPKINS 
and Dr. RIMBAULT’S Great WORK on the CON- 
STRUCTION of the ORGAN. New Edition, with 
many Additions, 636 pp. Price £1 11s 6d, postage 
free. “The book stands alone of its kind, and cannot 
fail to meet with increasing demand.”"—Vide ///ustrated 
London News.—* Altogether one of the most generally 
interesting of technical works that we could name."— 





Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum, 


oe, PAPERS and DIS-| 
CUSSIONS.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, | 
56 pages (4d, or by post 44d).—Proceedings of Archi- 
tectural Congress; also of Health Congress, Society 
of Arts; Mural Decoration; the Gold Medal; Visit to 
Public Buildings; Concrete; Artistic Decoration of 
Towns; Protection of Iron; Memorial of Sir G.G. 
Scott; Illustrations of Hastings Public Baths; and 
Post Office, Buenos Ayres.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
) Fg ny ne nag PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 





and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constitution. 








Vide Graphic.—London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington Street. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 





MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
—HENRY W. BEDFORD hasa large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 


| or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
| £3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. _ 











* mn nn J 

MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

—Full Plate, Lever movement, Jowelled, strong 

and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 

Case, £3 38.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling. 


Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 

The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up Tinsleys’ and 

find genuine recreation. 


Now ready, at every Library, in 2 vols. large post 8vo. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Atzerr D. 


Vanpam, Author of “ An Every-Day Heroine,” &c. 
VOL. L. 

The PREFACE.—A MISGUIDED PARENT. 

LOVE'S IMPENITENCE.—The Story of HELOISE and ABAILARD RETOLD. 

An UNREQUITED LOVE.—PETRARCH and LauRA. 

The LOVE that LIVETH.—Danre and Bgarrice. 

HANS MEMLING’S LOVE-STORY. 

LOVED BENEATH HIM.—RaAPHAEL. 

The MEDAL REVERSED.—CLEMENT MAROT. 
VOL, II. 

1. COMEDY—LOVE; Lops de VeGA.—MOLIPRE. 

2. A BACHELOR from CON VICTION.—SwirFt. 

3. PLATO or PRIAPUS ?—Rousseav. 

4 

5 








Poem oye 


"4 MODERN THESEUS.—MIraBeav. 
. The EPILOGUE.—The AUTHOR'S VISION. 


WALPOLE, EARL of CHATHAM, GEORGE GRENVILLE, LORD NORTH, 
EDMUND BURKE, WILLIAM PITT, &c. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENGLISH 


PARTIES. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “ Women of Fashion, and 
Representative Women in Letters and Society,” &c, 2 vols. [Just ready. 


GHOSTS of the LONDON MIDNIGHT. SATURDAY NIGHT at the “ CAT,” the 
LONDON ROUGH, A SHADY INDUSTRY The VAMPIRE BRIDE, GAOL- 
BIRDS at LARGE, A NIGHT with THIEVES, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vyo, with numerous I!Justrations, 12s. 
(Now ready. 
Lady MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Lady MORGAN, Miss BERRY, Duchess 
of MARLBOROUGH, HARRIET MARTINEAU, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Countess of BLESSINGTON, Mrs. INCHBALD, Madame D'ARBLAY, &c. 


WOMEN of FASHION, and REPRESENTA- 


TIVE WOMEN in LETTERS and SOCIETY. By H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 
vols. post 8vo, 248. 
“These volumes will afford both agreeable reading and a considerable amount 
of information."— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


r ” 
PERAK and the MALAYS (“Sarong” and 
“Kris.” By Major Frep. M‘NArr' (late Royal Artillery), Colonial Engineer 
and Surveyor-General, Straits Settlements. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous [lus- 
trations aud Maps, 21s. [Now ready. 


TALLY HO. Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 


é&c. By Frep. F. WuiTenurst (a Veteran). Just ready, in One Volume. 
The NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byroy, the 


Author of “ Our Boys,” “Married in Haste,” ‘* Cyril's Success,” ‘*A Fool and 
his Money,” &c. 
Varied and amusing Original Contributions, in verse and prose, by the most 
popular Light Writers of the day. 
Nos. I., IL. IIL, 1V., V., VL, and VII. are now ready, and can be ordered 
through any Bookseller's or Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 
The World says: “ We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, ‘ Mirth,’ 
conducted by so genuine a humourist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 
The Daily Telegraph says: “ Fun, hearty and spontaneous, rattles over every 


page.” 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE in ITSELF. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wruttam 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “‘The Tower of London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
“ Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
a . 
WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryar, 
Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little Frenchman,” “Ship Ahoy,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK RISE: 


a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 


“ Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell.” 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: 


3 vols. 


Sketch 


‘ 
« 


t 


The Spectator says this work will describe “one of the greatest 
geographical discoveries of the age.” 





The Times says, “ Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 
He has opened up a perfectly virgin region, never 
before, so far as known, visited by a white man.” 





NOW READY. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 


‘THE SOURCES OF THE NILE; AROUND THE 
GREAT LAKES, 
AND 


DOWN THE CONGO, 
By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two demy 8yo Volumes, price £2 2s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—These, over 150 in number, are from Mr. Stanley’s 
own Photographs or from his Sketches, often made by aid of 
the Camera Image. 








THERE ARE TEN MAPS. 





*,* As a proof of the world-wide interest felt 
in Mr. Stanley's Discoveries, it may be mentioned 
that Editions of this Work will shortly appear in 
America, Canada, Germany, Norway, France, 
Hungary, Denmark, Italy, and other Countries. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


NEW SERMONS BY MR. HAWEIS. 


I. 
SHAKSPERE AND THE STAGE: 
A TRIBUTE TO THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
Price One Shilling. 


Il. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’S HALL, MAY, 12, 1878, 
To the 20th Middlesex Rifles (Volunteers). 
By the Rev. H. R. HAWETS, M.A. 
Price Sixpence. 











By the same Author. 


Third | THOUGHTS for the TIMES. 


Tenth Edition, 7s 6d. 


| UNSECTARIAN FAMILY 


PRAYERS. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


CURRENT COIN. 


Edition, 63. 


SPEECH in SEASON. 


Fourth Edition, 9s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
MUDIES LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


SEE 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





from Memory. By THORNBOROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 


LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. 


3 vols. 


SO YOUNG, MY LORD, and TRUE. 


CHARLES QUENTIN. 


| 
By Srsanvs. 


By | 


} 
3 vols. | 
| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


*,* This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort; Burnaby's Ride 
through Asia ; Wallace's Russia; Baker's Turkey; Trollope's Life of Pius [X.; 
Life of Lord Melbourne ; Doran's London in the Jacobite Times ; Life and Letters 
of Charles Kingsley; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, Second- 


hand, in Good Condition, at the lowest Current Prices, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


“L’A RT” 


AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the’most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 


the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 





illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





66 ? ” 
L’ A R 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 184 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





This day, large post 8vo, cloth, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ihre 


a 


Vilker.”) 


Edited and Extended by H. W. BATES, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, Author of “The Naturalist on the River Amazon.” 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


Uniform in Size and Price with 


A F R I C A, 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Volumes on Europe, Asia, North America, and Australasia are preparing. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FAIR TO SEE.” 
This day is published. 
MIN E I §s T HIN E. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
3 vols, post Svo, £1 5s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ESTELLE RUSSELL.”’ 
This day is published. 
U N iI 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Estelle Russell,’ ** The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


J A . 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, pp. viii.-610, cloth, 18s. 


FINAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Or, System of Perfectible Knowledge. 
ISSUING FROM THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


THE 


By CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 


the regular cash prices, 





They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








———a 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Conversations with M. Thiers 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. 
the late Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig 
Daughter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 
Chatterton; with some Passages from her Diary. 
By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, ‘ 
“Lady Chatterton’s ‘Diary’ gives a sketch of 
society during a well-known, but ever interesting 
period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having 
furnished a graceful epilogue to the story of an in- 
teresting life.”"—Athenwum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Eee ae Maen and Edited by the Author of 


HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk. Mrs. 


G. Linnzvus BANKS, Author of “ The \ ecm 





Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
BEWICKE. 3 vols. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,’ “ Bridget,” &. 3 vols, 
“A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 

reputation.”"—Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


The Hazard of the Die. 
“ An exceptionally delightful novel.”"—Zraminer. 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “Mignon.” Tairp EpItion. 38 vols, 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs, 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Ready, June 17th, 1878. 
IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON THE 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION of 1875-6. 
THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA, 
A Narrative of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 
By Dr. EDWARD L. MOSS, H.M.S. ‘ Alert.’ 


With sixteen large Chromolithographs, and numerous 
Engravings from Drawings made on the spot 
by the Author. 





Imp. folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, price Five Guineas, 


The drawings and chromolithographs, which em- 
brace all the leading features of the Expedition, have 
a value and interest peculiarly their own, as faithful 
local studies of natural scenery, produced under very 
unfavourable circumstances, in a region to which man 
had never before penetrated. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
With Map and Plans, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR PARIS, 


An Alphabetical Description of the most Remarkable 
Objects in the French Capital and the Way to See 
Them, with General Advice and Information for 
Travellers. 


*.* With a Brief Guide to the Great Exhibition of 
1878, and a Coloured Ground Plan of the Buildings. 


“ This is really a good handbook. It is small enough 
to be portable, and yet tells the visitor everything he 
really wants to know. And it is an advantage to have 
a handbook written in thoroughly good taste, free 
from flippancies and vulgarisms, and accurate in its 
historical statements. The general plan of the book 
is alphabetical, certainly the most convenient for 
reference and the most concise. The handbook is @ 
success. "—Spectator. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A7JORKS on EYE _ DISEASES, 
Illustrations, 2s 6d each. 

The CURE of CATARAOT, and other EYE 
AFFECTIONS. 

IMPAIRMENT or LOSS of VISION from SPINAL 
CONCUSSION or SHOCK 

By JABKZ HoGG, Consulting Sargeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &e. 

London: BaILLigREand Co.,20 King William Street, 
Strand. 
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~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POEMS by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, 


&c., with Eseay on English Metrical Law. Post Svo, 6s 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition. 


Post 8vo, 6s. {In a few days. 
The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

Post Svo, 6s. [Shortly. 
The UNKNOWN EROS, &c. Crown 8vo, 

7s 6d. [Lately published. 





8vo, 2s 6d. 


“THE PASSION OF DIDO”; 


OR, THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, FREELY RENDERED 
IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE, WITH NOTES. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON THORNHILL, 


Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin; Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral ; 
and Rector of Rathcoole, Dublin. 


(Dublin: HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS.) 





Lately published, price 7s. 


THEOCRIT UT §. 


Edited by the Bishop of LINCOLN. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Second Edition, Revised, feap 8vo, 33 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


For THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, London, 
and Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. 


“Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the subject 
with which he deals.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Tt is, in short, the work of a practical man,—of one who has felt the want of 
such a book, and who has taken an infinity of pains to make it useful.”"—Music 
Trades Review. 





Will shortly be published, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


THE ION OF EURIPIDES. 


With Notes and Introduction by F. A. PALEY, M.A., 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: WHITTAKER and CO.) 





RECENT ADDITION TO BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE SPIRIT OF LAWS. 


By M. DE SECONDAT, Baron de Montesquieu. 
With D'Alembert’s Analysis of the Work. 
Translated from the French by THOMAS NUGENT, LL.D. 
A NEW EDITION, 


Revised, with Additional Notes, and a New Memoir from the Latest French 
Editions, 


By J. V. PRICHARD. 
In Two Volumes, price 7s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner...... 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit...... It 
discusses a question of great interest and importance...... A hearty, inspiring, 
religious service, one in harmony with modern thought and science, is a great 
want in both church and chapel."—The IJnguirer. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 
endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times."—Swusser Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manovfactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA; 


A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the ‘Alert ’ 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. 


BY 


CAPTAIN A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., demy Svo, 18s. 





The REVOLUTION. Being Vol. II. of “Les 


Origines de la France Contemporaine.” By H. Tarne, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo. [in a few days. 


SEARCH for FORTUNE: the <Autobio- 
graphy of a Younger Son; a Narrative of Travel and Adventuro. 
By th Lixpsay-BvcKNaLt, With numerous Illustrations, demy 
vo, 18s. 


The PHYSICAL SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE: 


an Outline of Physiology. By Sypvey B. J. Sxertenacy, F.G.S., 
H.M.'s Geological Survey. Post 8vo. [ Next week. 


A 


WALKS in ALGIERS. By L. G. Steum. 


With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo, 12s. 
“ A really original writer, with cultivated taste and excellent powers of 
description.” — 7imes. 


“The volume grows upon one as one reads it......t0 be strongly recom- 
mended." —Saturday Review. 


“This admirable volame...... will interest the stay-at-home reader, and 
prove an invaluable companion to the Englishman who intends to winter in 
Algiers."—Pail! Mall Gazette. 


The PAROUSIA: a Critical Inquiry into the 
New-Testament Doctrine of Our Lord’s Second Coming. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. G.A. Jacon,D.D, New and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
HEALTH and LIFE. By B. W. Ricnarnson, 


M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ One of the finest bits of popularised science we have seen...... Has all the 
good qualities of its author's best lectures."—London. 


“Full of lessons of knowledge and wisdom. We can scarcely speak too 
highly of it."— Western Morning News. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


— = + 
WALKS in LONDON. By Aveustus J. 
Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” ‘Cities of Italy,” &c. 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. crown S8yo, 24s. 
“ A book for perusal, as well as for reference.” —Speetator. 
“Mr. Hare's volumes are worth a whole library."—Scotsman. 
“ Always bright, readable, and interesting.”—Aritish Quarterly Review. 


C. 


With 


PRACTICAL HINTS on the TEACHING of 


ARITHMETIC; with a Short Exposition of its Principles. By 
Davip Muwsn, F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master, Royal High School, 
Edinburgh. Small 8vo, 2s. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES _ GEO- 


GRAPHIES, in Five Books, for Standards Il. to VI. of the 
Government Code, with Maps and Diagrams, are now ready. 


The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES 
ARITHMETIC, Standards IV., V., VI. (completing the Series), are 
now ready. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 
PUBLIC 


MACMILLAN 


———————., 


& CO’S 


ATIONS. 





Professor FAWCETT’S NEW BOOK :— 
FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 


Causes which have retarded the General Adoption of Free-Trade since its 
Introduction into England. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, $vo, 25s. 


PARIS, its PARKS and GARDENS. Con- 


sidered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private 
Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. With upwards of 350 Illustrations. 

“For a long time we have not read a more interesting and instructive 
book than this."—7Zimes. 

** With reference to the especial subjects of which it treats, Paris has never 
before been so thoroughly Jaid open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians.” 
—Athenxum. 

“In the lucidly written and fhoroughly illustrated book before us, the 
horticulturist and lar iscape gai her, whether professional or amateur, will 
find an invaluable guide to th features of the French capital which are 
likely to form their chief induce. at to a trip to Paris; and even the lounger 
may do worse than avail himself it,as a m- ya] of help in pleasing his eye, 
expanding his sense of enjoymes$, and lux ‘n the charms of fruit, 
flowers, and foliage.’—Saturday Review. 


OREGON: There and Back no 1877. 


WALLIS NasH. Crown 8yo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
[This day. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. §&. 


CAUTLEY, Vicar of Nettleden, Author of * The After-Glow,” and “ The Three 
Fountains.” With numerous Illustrations by Lady Marion Alford, Rear- 
Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. ( Jopton, R. Barnes, J. D 
Cooper, and the Author, pott 4to, cloth elegant. * ~ 10s 6d. [This day. . 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourge.wei. Translated 


by ASHTON W. DiLKz. Crown’ . 10s 6d. [This day. 


The PROBLEM of ne HOMERIC POEMS. 


By W. D. GEDDES, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 
8y0, 14s. [Next week. 


The THEORY of SOUND. By Lord 


RAYLEIGH, M.A., F.B.S. Vol. II., 8vo, 12s 6d. [Next week. 


METALS, and their CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 


APPLICATIONS. By C. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc., &c., Lecturer on Chemistry 
in St. Mary's Hospital Medical Schoo]. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


LIGHT: a Series of Simple, Entertaining, 


and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, for the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. MAYER and C. BARNABD. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 2s 6d. ‘“ Nature Series.” (This day. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


By J. B. MILuarR, B.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. 


EUGENE FASNACHT, Author of a “ Progressive French Course.” Part I. First 
Year—Easy Lessons, Rules on the Regular Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
1s 6d. Part II. Second Year—Conversational Lessons on Systematic Accid- 
ence and Elementary Syntax, with Philological Illustrations and Ethnologicai 
Vocabulary. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s, [Now ready. 


CHEAPER EDITION.—FOURTH THOUSAND. 


GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Crown 8vo, price és. 


A WEEK at the LAKES, and What Came 


of It; or, the Adventures of Mr. Dobbs and of his Friend Mr. Potts. A Series 
of Sketches, by J. PRIESTMAN ATKINSON. Oblong 4to, 7s 6d. (This day. 


Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN MORLEY. 


These short Books are addressed to the general public, with 
a view both to stirring and satisfying an interest in Literature, 
and its great topics, in the minds of those who have to run ag 
they read. An immense class is growing up, and must every 
year increase, whose education will have made them alive to the 
importance of the masters of our Literature, and capable of 
intelligent curiosity as to their performances. The Series is 

tended to give the means of nourishing this curiosity, to an 
extent that shall be copious enough to be profitable for knowledge 
and life, and yet be brief enough to serve those whose leisure is 


scanty. 
The following are arranged for :— 


SPENSER ars « The Dean of Sr. Paur’s. 
HUME .... ron «..» Professor Hux .ey. 

BUNYAN sid .. J. A. FRouDE. 

JOHNSON ..... +. LESLIE STEPHEN, [ This day. 
GOLDSMITH... eee WILLIAM BLAcKk. 

DICKENS ons T. Hueues, Q.C. 

MILTON Poms .» Marx Parison. 
WORDSWORTH... Goipwin Smita. 

SWIFT ... ap +» JOHN MORLEY. 

BURNS... ion .. Principal Smarrp. 

SCOTT ... ove «. R.H. Hurton. [Nearly ready. 
SHELLEY ..... .. J. A. Symonps. 

GIBBON ese weed C. Morton. [Nearly ready. 
BYRON ... eee ..» Professor NICHOL. 

DEFOE ... aie ee W. Minto. 


Others will follow. 





TENTH THOUSAND, crown $8vo, price 6s. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877. 


The LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 


By JAMES BrowN, D.D., Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 
“ An ably-written and characteristic biography.’'— Times. 


“ Mr. Brown has done his part admirably, and in excellent taste; and all 
who venerate his friend's memory will be thankful for his labours."— Saturday 
Review. 


The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author of 


“The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. 2 vols.8yo, with Portraits, 
engraved by O. H. Jeens, 32s. 
“ Mr. Charles Gibbon's very readable life of George Combe."—7Zimes. 


“Too much praise cannot be given to the editor, for the judicious reserve, the 
discriminating taste, and the admirable literary ability displayed in these 
volumes." —Manchester Examiner. 


SECOND VOLUME, from the FALL of KARS to the CONCLUSION of PEACE. 


The ‘“‘DAILY NEWS ” CORRESPONDENCE 
of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
“It is a good and readable book, and of infinitely greater value than nine- 





tenths of the works to which the war has given vent.”"—Zondon. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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